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PCEDITORIAL Ys 


Giving to the Lord never impover- 
To give at God’s call and 
for God’s cause is to get from God the benefits of that 
which is given to him. We mist be sure that the 
call is from God, and that it is for his cause ; but, that 
point being settled, there is no doubt as to the rest. 
For example, we can do more work in six days than 
in seven, and nine-tenths of our income is more than 
ten-tenths, if we are in God’s service week-days and 
Sundays. Giving is getting, in time and money, when 
God calls us to do or to surrender. The more we 
give rightly, the more we have surely. 








Giving to God 
Cannot Impoverish jghes, 


Oo 


Mere appearances are not a sure 
test of value, but appearances go a 
great way in the matter of winning or repelling con- 
fidence. This is as true of inanimate as of animate 
things. Thus, for example, a manuscript which is 
rolled may have its value ; but to the average editor 
it appears to be worthless, and it must have extraor- 
dinary merits to win his favor in spite of the form in 
which it comes to him,—if, indeed, he consents to 


Rolled Manuscripts 


attempt its opening. So, also, a pamphlet of any 
sort which is rolled for mailing is put at a disadvan- 
tage'with every one who receives it. From the days 
of the Apocalypse to the present time, a sealed roll 
seems a hopeless secret to the most interested observer. 
If, therefore, you would avoid the appearance of evil, 
never, never roll a manuscript or a pamphlet which 
you would have examined by an intelligent fellow- 
mortal. 
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Good teaching is largely a matter 
of selection and emphasis. It is 
possible for a teacher so to treat the story of David 
and Goliath that the pupils will be fired, not to true 
heroism, but to doing injury to windows, cats, dogs, 
and perhaps their fellows, with slings, or even with 
steel blades. A very strong and emphatic presenta- 
tion of David’s heroic spirit, by the teacher, will be 
needed, if that spirit is to remain in the mind and 
character superior to mere adroitness and triumph in 
contest. It is a Jaw of the human mind that one who 
sees another’s action is pretty sure to think of himself 
as so acting. We act largely on impulses originating 
in suggestions received from without. The publica- 
tion of details of crime increases crime, because of 
this potency of the law of suggestion. Says Professor 
Ritchie, “ The idea of one’s self as acting in a certain 
way becomes a new factor in the mind ; it may attract 
desires and feelings round it, and so become a new 
motive determining conduct. A man may be turned 
from idle and evil courses by the image of himself as 
a good man and useful citizen, provided, of course, 
this image of himself as acting rightly is not merely 
a piece of day-dreaming, but an ideal that stimulates 
effort.” It is not too much to suppose that many a 
boy will get into trouble as a consequence of having 
his effort stimulated by David’s sling and sword 
rather than by his heroic and devout spirit. Life or 
death lies in the teacher’s emphasis. 


Power of Suggestion 


== 


Right thinking hinges upon right 
doing as much as does right doing 
upon right thinking. “Think before 
you act” is one of the good old maxims often taught to 
children in the hope of restraining their impulsiveness, 
and of preventing them from doing that which they 
may have to regret. But there is a profounder reason 
for living by this maxim than the mere avoidance of 
mistake at the time. Says Rubertson: “It is more 
true to say that our opinions depend upon our lives 
and habits, than to say that our lives depend upon 
our opinions, which is only now and then true. The 
fact is, men think in a certain mode on these matters 
because their life is of a certain character, and their 
opinions are only invented afterwards as a defense for 
their life.” It is because, then, our action at this 
moment has a formative power over those opinions 
which, in turn, will have a formati ye power over our 
whole future, that present action should be wise and 
good. Many a man holds it as a principle that he 
should as seldom as possible permit himself to be on 
the defensive. And yet no one has any idea how far 
his trend of thought and opinion is the result of a 
more or less unconscious effort to defend and sugtain 
the moral of his past actions. 


Influence of Our 
Doing 
on Our Thinking 


If we could wholly rd 





ourselves of this insinuating motive of selfdefense, 
our moral ideals would be speedily clarified and 
elevated. Our?doing would then cease to exercise-so 
much control over our thinking, and our better think- 
ing would have a better chance of becoming absolute 
master of our doing. é 
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The Burden of Self-Consciousness 


(}= of the strange things in our life is our diffi- 

culty in finding ourselves, and then our terrible 
facility in finding too much of ourselves. Tt is neces- 
sary to the truth that we find ourselves and be otr- 
selves, and to this knowledge a man comes as thé 
result of much struggle and discipline. We get our- 
selves at great cost disentangled from the eréwd, and 
then comes the call to put ourselves back into the 
crowd at a still greater cost. The labor which we 
expended to accomplish so great a result must now 
seemingly be repeated to undo it. We have found 
ourselves so much that it seems as if we could never 
forget ourselves, and what once seemed: the most 
shining of all goals, seems now almost an inseparable 
misery. Self-consciousness is the wretchedness of the 
cultured. It is the overleap and excess of a state 
which is necessary to our happiness. And there aré 
many who have pressed prayerfully and with great 
difficulty into finding themselves, who have now 
found that’their self-consciousness is the burden 6f 
their lives. 

More people than we know are suffering acutely 
from this painful consciousness of themselves which 
follows and terrifies them. - At times it seems to them 
as if they would go wild unless they could for a time 
get out of this swift vortex which whirls and sweeps 
all their thought and plans and seeing back into this 
old, old drift. Their sensitiveness has become’ mor- 
bid and painful, and they are always wondering what 
other people are thinking of them, and their feeling 
is perverted into the constant suspicion that people 
think badly of them. They carinot do their work 
with any delight or freshness or abandonment, be- 
cause they cannot see their work plain and objective 
before them, but it is always tangled up®with the 
thought of reputation. They look into other people’s 
eyes, and they can only think of what those eyes are 
seeing in themselves. They imagine themselves awk- 
ward and ridiculous and criticised, when no one is 
particularly noticing them ; and yét they have proved 
to themselves by little signs that there was something 
to be troubled about in their most castial meetings 
with people. Old friends seem to have changed, 
while in reality they themselves have so changed that 
their friends, in turn, are wondering what is the matter. 
If they attempt some new scheme, they are apt to sus- 
pect that it is being taken up faint-heartédly, and 
that it is all on their account. The eo 
drawn from one good work after another;o¥ arrested 
in the midst of it to stop and wonder whethérit is 
going to take. Many are the men who have laid 
themselves wholly on the altar of what people think 
of them, and the sacrifice and the suffering have no 
end and no reward. 

It creeps into the whole life. If we are reading, 
we wonder if we are getting as much out of this as 













































































































































some 6né else. We wonder ‘if we are appreciative, 
or if we could do as well as thjs. If some one brings 
out a new thought which might lead us on delight- 
fully, the leading is turned aside into this old inveter- 
ate cul-de-sac of thinking why we never thought of 
that, before. We experience it in Nature, and are 
unable to-read or understand her language because 
in.the midst of her most impressive works we are 
stilihawnted by this dull, wan visitor,—self. If we 
see a fine view, we are feverishly questioning as to 
what that view will do for us, what thoughts we can 
distil from it, and the hills are contemptuously silent, 
and the clouds are nothing but clouds. The pano- 
rama is vast, but a little self can overlay and smother 
it...Something goads us to get ideas, when what we 
neéd.to cool our fever is some forgetfulness which 
shall give the ideas a chance to get us. The man 
who tries to think just in order to be Aassed a thinker 
cannot'be one; but the one who loves his ideas more 
than he does himself, and whose attitude toward them 
is a jealous standing out of their way instead of a 
crafty and selfish lying in wait for them, will come 
- into their friendship. The world loves love and 
abandonment, and so do we, even though we may 
have lost it. 

In society it is an unspeakable misery, and makes 
our wholé social life a fear that we may be forgotten, 
at d',wretchedness when we are remembered. We 
misinterpret the moods with which people meet us, 
and fancy them directed entirely toward ourselves. 
Tt is a terrible burden, and many know that some- 
thing«ise-wrong, but do not know that it is this, 
and: those who know it do not know the way out of 
it; It is one of those things of which the world is 
fall, but of which no man dure speak even to his 
most intimate friend. It is oppressive to those who see 
tbe it is more so to those who feel it in themselves. 
Wherever, they look, self gets tangled up with all 
they see, and yet they know that they are not seeing 
truly. They have gotten so sick of seeing themselves 
that they would give worlds for one good objective 
sight of something without a suspicion of self in it. 
And this is a healthy and divine impulse ; and when 
a man feels it, he has seen the ray of light at the cave’s 
end. by, which he can trace his way out. into more 
light and a new world. 

Let not those who know this haunting experience 
of Whivh’ they can tell nobody despair of putting an 
end to it. Itis a hardship, but it is one of those dis- 
ciplines by which we find a better self when we do 
fiid one. When we want to see things as they are, 
we have a hunger for truth, and if this long trial has 
put us upon this search with a real hunger we may 
be. thankful. When we have come at last to know 
what a fine, deep carelessness of ourselves is worth, 
we have‘conre upon one of the great values of the 
spiritual'world. ‘There is an eternal humor in this 
divine making us weary of ourselves, and happy is 
he who finds it, and is able to keep on a little longer, 
and, by @iod’s leading, find the way out of it. 

Fifty.years more of this sort of thing no one of us 
wants:to face. Has Christ any word for this? It is 
one-of the unbeliefs from which we are all suffering 
that we have not dared think how great a redeemer 
Christ really is. Thousands of his children are bur- 
dened with troubles for the removal of which they 
think the gospel never made any program or pro- 
vision. The things that are out and out sinful we 

believe; he can remove, but we hardly dare believe 
that his great care can stoop to our social grievances 
and. our:intellectual bad habits. We surely cannot 
follow to the end a Saviour who does not go to the 
énd: hiniself; and whose humanity was not large 
enough’ to’take in all our life. The troubles of the 
redeemed life are not beneath the notice of our Lord. 
He had compassion on, and healing for, men’s dis- 
eases as .well as their transgressions. Christ is un- 
lovely. to. many of his followers because they have 
not dared. to think of him as more than a specialist 
inthe diagnosis and cure of their sin; but it is after 
that, when we find the Christ of the new and continu- 
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ous healths, that we céme to know how incessant a 
Saviour he is, and how great a friend. 

In one way and another, it was this very trouble 
of self which Jesus was always experiencing, and 
from which he was always finding a release. We 
may take it from the gospel, or we may wait until we 
have found it out from our own lives, but find it out 
we shall, that self is the world’s great constant 
trouble and weariness, and God and our brothers a 
great release. We can let the words of Jesus go, but 
we shall find out the truth of them ourselves some 
day ; and when we have found in our own lives all 
the trouble the gospel said we should find, and 
that Christ was always trying to save us from this in 
advance, and is willing to now that we have found 
out in our own way instead of his, we go back to the 
gospel, and know that it is home. 

It is hard to see the way out of this great’ self- 
consciousness which has come upon us without prayer. 
It is in God and their relations to him that the truth 
of all things is, and the truth of ourselves and our 
relations to others is in him. This is too great a 
trouble for any fiat of a man’s will tocure. We need 
truth, and long to see things as they are; and they 
are as they are related to God. Noman will be more 
welcome in the sight of God than he who comes 
bringing this burden to lay it down. It is God’s 
desire more than our own that we should get rid of 
it; and by prayer we may press slowly out of this 
world crowded with self at every turn into the great 
free spaces of a more objective life which moves in 
great, slow measures around God, instead of in a 
dizzy whirl which we can hardly see, and by which 
we are dazed ourselves. Try prayer; and not only 
try it, but make it prevail. It is the natural way, 
and no other is, and through this gate thousands are 
pressing into the great wonderment of a new worid. 
If you have been self-conscious, and have known all 
the despair of it, know more, know the pure, objective 
life which you may know the better because of the 
long bondage, and which, perhaps, might never have 
been known so well without it. : 
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What the Whatever a man really believes is 
Babylonians did always entitled to greater or less 
not Know consideration. But his doubts are of 
so much less consequence, either to him or to others, that 
itis seldom, if ever, worth while disturbing the world with 
them. An article in a recent issue of The Sunday School 
Times, by a reverent Christian scholar, calls forth from 
a New York correspondent both an affirmation and a 
doubt, in the following terms: 


I am sorry to see, in your paper for October 12, an editorial 
which affirms that “ Dr. Hommel shows that ancient Arabia... 
was well known to the Babylonians as early as 4000 B.C.” I 
affirm that neither Dr. Hommel, nor anybody else, can show 
that at the time of the creation of the world the Babylonians 
knew anything about any land. When I find that a nan uses 
such exaggerated chronology, EF doubt his “profound and éxact 
scholarship” and the “fundamental value” of his contribu- 
tions, and wish they might be omitted from your paper, 


The Sunday School Times is pleased also to affirm its 
entire agreement with the affirmation of this correspon- 
dent. It would be absurd to suppose that “at the time 
of the creation of the world the Babylonians knew any- 
thing about any Jand.” But, so far as the best Christian 
scholarship has discovered, the divine Author of the 
Bible does not intend that we shall know just when that 
time was. There is no good reason for supposing that 
the year 4000 B.C. was in any sense near the date of the 
creation, or was before the deluge. 


Ss. 


Social Distinctions O#re is necessary in the classification 
ina Sunday-Schoot of Sunday-school pupils. The very 

Class purpose of a class in the Sunday- 
school is to bring together under one teacher different 
perasns who are likely to be individually and collectively 
helped by their association under that teacher. It is 
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obviously important that pupils should be near the same 
age, and of similar mental qualifications and attain- 
ments, suited to understand each other as well as their 
teacher, and likely to receive help through their tastes 
and sympathies, beyond what comes from direct verbal 
instruction. Race, color, social training, habits of life 
and dress, are all factors to be considered in the arran- 
ging of a class in the Sunday-school, because they all 
affect one’s capacity to be helped or harmed by the tem- 
porary associations of the class, A New England 
teacher, who has experienced some difficulties in con- 
nection with this question, asks: 


Will you please answer, in your Notes on Open Letters, this 
question : “‘Is it wise to form Sunday-school classes on lines of 
social difference?” In adult classes I think that only good 
can result from the mingling of all classes and conditions of 
men, but in the younger classes, particularly in classes of girls, 
jealousies are apt to arise where the scholars come from very 
different ranks in life. 


There is no reason why the feelings and comfort of a 
poorly dressed and sensitive-minded pupil should not be 
considered in assigning her to a class, so that she shall 
be free from unpleasant and ill-mannered comparisons 
with her fellow-pupils who have more money and less’ 
heart. It is not fair to subject her to discomfort, or to 
drive her from the school, because the superintendent 
would like to have all recognition of social, mental, or 
physical distinctions obliterated in his school, The 
practical question is, By what classification can a)l the 
scholars, and every scholar, be best benefited in a Sunday- 
school? A superintendent ought to have that question 


in mind whenever he has to assign a pupil to a class, or 
to decide as to retaining a pupil in a class to which he 
has been assigned, 








A Thanksgiving Tithe 
By Frank Walcott Hutt. , is x3 


+ 
ECAUSE I sought and knew Love’s kind bestowing, 
All in the May-time sowing ; ; 

Because I trusted so the season’s keeper, 

And Love as well is reaper,— 
I stand within the year’s slow-closing door, 
And view with thanks at last my garnered store. 
Thanks for the hours of toil that ever hallow 

The rolling fields of fallow; 
Thanks for the noontime drouth, the cool of morning, 

The evening storm’s low warning ; 
Thanks for the twilight and the harvest moon, 
Thanks for the starry calm that reigneth soon. 


Because Love sowed, and Love and Hope together 
Sang in the summer weather ; 

Because God’s lovingkindness still is keeper, 
And Death were not the reaper,— 

Accept, O Lord, of all my store a part, 

A meet tithe-offering,—my grateful heart. 


East Gloucester, Mass, 
CAS 


The Latest Results of Egyptian 
Research 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Fourth Article 


NE of the most picturesque of Egyptian ruins, not 
long ago, was the temple of Kom Ombo, a little to 
the north of Assuan. Standing on the summit of a lofty 
bank of sand, which the river was perpetually eating 
away, its half-buried columns and pointed roofs im- 
printed themselves on the memory of every traveler on 
the Nile. At the beginning of the present century there 
still existed beside it the remains of a second temple, 
which had been erected by Thothmes III of the 
eighteenth dynasty. But these remains have long since 
been undermined and destroyed by the river, and the 
temple which artists have delighted to paint was of 
much later date, having been built by the Ptolemies, and 
completed in the age of the Roman emperors, 

Shortly after the British occupation of Egypt, the pic- 
turesque character of the temple was somewhat impaired 
by its transformation into a fort, the ancient brick wall 
which surrounded it being utilized forthe purpose, The 
fort has since been abandoned, and for a few years Kom 
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Ombo resumed its former appearance of picturesque soli- 
tude. It was during this period that*I discovered the 
necropolis of the town, to which the temple had been 
attached, in the low, marly cliff on which now stands 
the neighboring village of Shotb. The mummies found 
in the tombs, however, all belonged to the late Greek or 
early Roman era, 

Two years ago, Mr. De Morgan, the energetic director 
of the department of Egyptian antiquities, determined to 
clear the temple of the sand in which it was entombed. 
The work was carried on actively, and the result has 
been the disinterment of one of the largest and stateliest 
of the temples which still exist in the valley of the Nile. 
It has sprung, as it were, out of the sand at the touch of 
a magician’a rod, and we have discovered, to our sur- 
prise, that the portion of the temple previously visible 
was but a fragment of the whole edifice, and that deep 
underneath the ground on which we trod were vast halls 
and corridors, and brilliantly painted columns and walls, 
In front of the main body of the temple, and overlook- 
ing the Nile, was a stately terrace, in the center of which 
rose an altar large eriough for the sacrifice of an ox. 
From the terrace we enter a corridor which runs round 
the three other sides of the building, and the southern 
and northern walls of which are decorated with car- 
touches, each containing the name of a foreign country. 
These foreign lands were supposed to have been con- 
quered by Ptolemy Auletes,—+a prince who, so far from 
conquering any country, really lost the possessions he 
had inherited,—and they are little else than a medley of 
all the various countries and peoples which former kings 
of Egypt had claimed to have subdued. Among them, 
therefore, we have names which had long since disap- 
peared from history, and were preserved only on the 
monuments of a Thothmes or a Rameses. 

There are two names, however, which have never 
before been found on any Egyptian monument, and 
which possess a special interest for the reader of the 
Bible. One of these is Kaptar, the Caphtor of the Old 
Testament; the other is Kasluhet, the Casluhim of 
Genesis 10: 14. The names of Caphtor and Casluhim 
have given rise to many conjectures and speculations, 
which the discovery at Kom Ombo shows to be baseless. 
We now know that the biblical spelling of the names is 
exact, and that the attempts hitherto. made to explain 
them must be given up. The name of Kaptar, or Caph- 
tor, ends the first line of the list in the southern corridor, 
and is preceded by those of Persia, Susa, Babylon, and 
Pontus. The spelling of the two latter names is espe- 
cially noteworthy. Pontus is represented by Punt, 
which in the days of the Pharaohs denoted, not a gis- 
trict of Asia Minor, but the coasts of the Red Sea; while 
Babylon is written Balbal, with an evident play on the 
Semitic balbél (“to confound”). Kasluhet is the fifth 
name in the second line of the list, which begins with 
the people of the Sinaitic peninsula and Syria, and imme- 
diately after it comes the name of Zoar. It may be 
added that in the northern corridor we find the name of 
Kana’n, or Canaan. 

The excavation of the temple of Luxor has also re- 
vealed a geographical name well known to us in the 
pages of the Bible. In front of the northern pylon or 
entrance of the temple, Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, erected six colossal statues of himself, and 
recent excavations have shown that on their bases he 
caused to be engraved the names of the distant lands his 
armies had overrun or subdued. Among these names is 
that of Moab,—the earliest example of its occurrence 
outside the pages of the Old Testament. 

Quite as interesting is adiscovery recently made by Pro- 
fessor W. Max Miiller in a papyrus which was written in 
the age of Rameses II, The papyrus contains a sarcastic 
account of the misadventures met with by a military 
commander when traveling through Palestine, and is 
generally known as “ The Travels of the Mohar.” Here 
the scribe scoffs at the Mohar for not having seen “ Kir- 
jath-anab near Beth-Thupar,” as well as ‘“Adullam and 
Zidipusa,” the last of which is placed by Shishak in the 
south of Judah. Thupar corresponds phonetically with 

. the Hebrew sopher (“scribe”), and a careful examina- 
tion of the text has shown Professor Max Miiller that the 
name is preceded by a character which ideographically 
denotes “scribe.” When we remember that in Joshua 
11:21 and 15:50 Anab is associated with Debir, or 
Kirjath-sepher, it seems clear that the Egyptian writer 
has interchanged the synonymous terms sirjath (“city”) 
and Seth (“ house”), and that the towns he refers to are 

, Beth-anab and Kirjath-sopher. The fact is importaut, 
as it is the first mention yet discovered, on a contempo- 
raneous monument, of the famous Canaanitish city which 
wus desiruyed by che invading Israelites. Moreover, it 
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proves that, although the Masorites were wrong in 
making the second element of the name sepher (“a 
book”’), they were right in the general signification that 
they gave to the name. Kirjath-sopher was “a city of 
scribes,” and therefore one of those centers of Canaan- 
itish literature and culture which the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets prove to have existed there. The attempt to 
give another signification to the name, and so to explain 


‘away the testimony it bears to the literary character of 


the Mosaic age, has thus shared the fate that it deserved. 

But it is not only among the monuments of the Pha- 
raohs and the Ptolemies that Egyptological research has 
been busy. The Egyptian tombs and ruined monas- 
teries have been yielding up Greek papyri and early 
Christian documents of the highest value. At Howdéra 
in the Fayyim, Mr. Petrie found that the cartounage 
of the mummy-cases was composed of fragments of in- 
scribed papyri, doubtless the contents of the waste-paper 
baskets, which some undertaker had bought. The dates 
given on many of the papyri show that the papyri belong 
for the most part to the reigns of the second and third 
Ptolemies, and that they are therefore the earliest Greek 
manuscripts known to exist. Among them are portions 
of the Phaedo of Plato, which must have been written, if 
not during the lifetime of the philosopher, at all events 
not very long after his death, as well as a part of a lost 
play of Euripides called the “ Antiopé.” From a tomb 
in the neighborhood of Assiut have come other Greek 
papyri, belonging to the first century after the Christian 
era, which have restored to us some of the lost master- 
pieces of antiquity. One of these is the Politeia of Aris- 
totle, previously known only by name; another contains 
the satirical poems of Herdndas, a writer who is supposed 
to have lived in the second century B.C. The poems 
are lifelike sketches of Greek society at the time, and 
give us a better insight into the social world of antiquity 
than we have ever had before. They are, moreover, very 
amusing, and the modernness of their tone makes them 
thoroughly interesting to the reader of to-day. 

Christian literature is represented principally by the 
fragments of a Greek version of the Book of Enoch, and 
of the apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter, which have been 
discovered at Ehhmim. The fragments prove what had 
already been suspected, that there4~were two Greek ver- 
sions of that curious apocalypse, the Book of Enoch, as 
they present us with.a text which differs considerably 
from that from which the Ethiopic translation of the 
book was made. The questions raised by the Gospel of 
St. Peter are still subjects of discussion, and would re- 
quire a special article to be adequately treated; there 
seems little doubt, however, that the Gospel is of com- 
paratively early date, and that it displays Docetic ten- 
dencies. Thus the cry of Christ on the cross is trans- 
formed into, “ My power, my power (dfvayic), thou hast 
left me!” The responsibility, too, for the death of our 
Lord, is transferred from Pilate to the Jews. 

In connection with the papyri we must not forget to 
mention the ostraka, or inscribed potsherds, which: were 
employed for the registration of the public accounts in 
the Egypt of the Greek and Roman age. Broken pots 
were cheaper than papyrus, and consequently the pay- 
ment of the ‘taxes was registered upon them, usually in 
Greek, more rarely in demotic. At times other matters 
are noted upon them, such as letters, lists of persons who 
were subject to taxation, records of the height of the 
Nile, and the like; and one from Karnak, of the time of 
Augustus, which is now in my possession, has upon it, 
“O Isidorus, when you come please bring with you the 
commentary on the first book of the Iliad.” After the 
conversion of the Egyptians to Christianity, ostraka were 
used by the Coptic monks for making extracts from ser- 
mons. The oldest Greek ostraka belong to the reign of 
Ptolemy Physcon, and, among them, my collection con- 
tains some from Karnak, which show that the office of 
tax-gatherer for the sacred domain of the temple of Amon 
was held at the time by a Jew, Simon, theson of Eleazar. 
Simon himself did not know Greek, and his accounts 
were consequently written out for him by one of his sons. 
But, as might have been expected, a Jew who farmed the 
taxes for a heathen temple was not likely to continue in 
the faith of his forefathers, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that his son, who succeeded him in his 
office, bore the Greek name of Philoklés. The history 
of the family illustrates that HelleniZation of the Jews 
which went on so rapidly under the earlier successors of 
Alexander the Great, and threatened at one time to ob- 
literate altogether the Jewish religion and race, It was 
only the Maccabean revolt which saved Israel, and brought 
the nation back to a remembrance of the mission to which 
it had been called, 


Oxford, Eugland. 

































































































" Preaching to the Spirits in Prison ” 
By the Rev. George S. Ricker 


HEY were by no means disembodied spirits, but 
clothed in real flesh and blood. They were, how- 
ever, in prison, and on a recent Sunday morning I went 
and preached unto them. It was at the Minnesota 
penitentiary, located in the picturesque city of Still- 
water. Such an experience is novel to the average 
minister, and a few facts and reflections may not prove 
uninteresting to the average reader. 

The old slur relative to a congregation of women and 
children does not hold good everywhere. The Stillwater 
prison population, on the first day of August, 1895, com- 
prised 470 men and only three women. Attendance at 
the chapel service is voluntary, and my congregation 
was composed exclusively of men,—excepting the war- 
den’s wife, the organist, the choir leader, and a few 
women in the visitors’ corner. There were few vacant 
slips, the attendance reaching about 325. 

One of the figst things noticeable was the apparent 
youthfulness of the men. Here and there an elderly 
man was to be seen, but the great majority of them were 
young. 

Another impressive fact was the good faces to be seen 
in this interesting congregation. Probably few of the 
hardened criminals were in attendance, though some 
wore the lowest grade uniform. But think of these same 
men in citizen’s dress, and in an ordinary church, and 
they would compare favorably with the average congre- 
gation, so far as appearances go. And there are good 
men among them. The warden said that he would be 
glad to have some of them, who had been noteworthy 
criminals, as citizen neighbors. A long residence in the 
penitentiary had resulted in their reformation. 

The attentiveness of this peculiar congregation was 
remarkable. Of course, no levity, or whispering, or 
other disorderliness, would be tolerated ; but every man 
seemed intent to hear every word and see every motion 
on the part of the speaker. I am accustomed to atten- 
tive hearers, but my prison audience excelled in this 
respect. It was a pleasure to speak to them, they were 
so appreciative. There was intellectual perception and 
spiritual apprehension; the audience was in hearty 
sympathy with the speaker. 

Because a man commits a crime, and even a brutal 
one, he is not necessarily abrute. There may have been 
provocation or extenuating circumstances; he may have 
been maddened by drink. After he has had time to 
become sober, to come to himself, he may have manly 
feelings, a kind heart, a penitent spirit. The Prison 
Mirror, an excellent weekly paper, edited and published 
by the convicts, has for its suggestive motto, ‘“‘ Never too 
late to mend.” Many a broken life is mended within 
this stronghold. 5 

The Stillwater prison is a model institution. Order, 
cleanliness, good discipline, industry, intellectual—and 
even moral—improvement, are everywhere manifest, 
The graded and parole systems are in vogue. Prisoners 
are graded according to conduct while under confine- 
ment. The newly received convict is put into the sec- 
ond grade, and wears a plaid uniform ; at the end of six 
months, if his conduct is perfect, he is promoted to the 
first grade, and dons a gray uniform; those of bad 
behavior are degraded to the third grade, and decorated 
with the conventional striped uniform. Third-grade 
prisoners take their meals in their cells, and suffer other 
deprivations ; second and first grade prisoners take their 
meals in separate dining-rooms, those of the first grade 
faring a little better than the others. The prison man- 
agement permits reformed prisoners to go out on parole 
before the expiration of their sentences, Since the 
inauguration of this system,—three years,—117 men 
have been paroled, and only six have been returned for 
delinquency. The grade standing, August 1, 1895, was 
as follows: First grade, 332; second grade, 129; third 
grade, 12. 

The prison is supplied with an excellent library, to 
which the prisoners have access. It maintains a flourish- 
ing Chautauqua Circle, under the general direction of 
the chaplain; and during the winter months a good 
night school is maintained, Many prisoners here learn 
to read and write, and opportunities are afforded for 
advanced studies. Good time earnings—from eight to 
twelve cents per day—are allowed, so that many of the 
prisoners, on attaining their liberty, have quite a little 
sum with which to begin life again. The government i« 
kind, but firm. Docile and obedient inmates are treat. d 
with much consideration, but disorderliness and dis- 
obedience are promptly and thoroughly punished, Byery 
paciicable inducement is held out to the men to take 





























































































the upward grade, while the downward grade is made 
thofny and repulsive. 

»« How very. little does the average citizen know relative 
to the delinquent or defective classes in society, or what 
is being done in their behalf! A visit to our penal and 

reformatory institutions, or insane asylums, or schools 
forthe: defectives, will do good in various ways. “I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me,” 


Faribault, Minn. 
CAS 


Counting the T’s 
By Mary Joslyn,Smith 


N OUR home no one seemed to think the Bible a 
strange or mysterious book, My father was a phy- 
sieian, and my mother a finely educated woman, but the 
‘Biblé alway’ seemed to have for them the charm of a new 
book,. The dear grandmother, too, who lived with us, 
was equally well versed. Often, father and mother would 
turn from some popular book or poem, and say, “ Yes, 
that is fine, but not equal to gems from the book we 
study.” 

I seem to hear my father in his rich clear voice repeat- 
ing grand passages, ‘‘ When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers,” or worshipful passages, “‘ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee?” or prophetic passages, 
“The mountains and the hills shall break forth before 
‘you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands.” 

To my childish fancy, they knew everything about 
the Bible. 

We had for help the only Irish girl in the little town 
in which:we lived,—a Protestant Irish girl. 

She seemed in a measure to fall into the spirit of the 
house, and one evening she began to teach me a riddle 
which she said I should ask my father. I was a child, 
and worked hard to master the riddle, which took me 
more than one evening. I repeated it over and over 
with Kate until I could say: 


“ A question I will ask of thee; 
Come answer, if you please : 
Tell in what chapter there’s a verse 
With two and fifty T’s?” 


I had Kate’s brogue too, so I would say “ varse” and 
“tays.” Then I carefully looked up the chapter and 
verse which she told me was the eighth chapter of Esther 
‘and ninth verse, and counted the T’s, and to my delight 
found the fifty-two. I was ready then to puzzle my 
father, as I thought, and gain his approval of my Bible 
study. 

As he drove in from a round of visiting the sick, and 
the man of all work took the horses in charge, I ran 
down the lane, and took his hand, and began my riddle. 
I went through it all right, and he answered me so pleas- 
antly, “ Why, child, I never read the Bible for puzzles, 
arto, count the T’s,” 

I shall never forget his talk with me. Child as I was, 
the Bible since then has been above and beyond dispute 
the highest. possible guide of life. 

When I know of people working out curious questions, 
or studying the Bible to disprove it, reading to show that 
much of the Old Testament cannot be true, that there 
cannot be Trinity, or that Christ cannot be the Son of 
God, with the thousand things that men are arguing, I 
always think they are “ counting the T’s.” And I wish 
that some one, like my father, had early started their 
thoughts and study of the Bible in another and higher 
line than counting the “ T’s,” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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His Best 


By Grace Stuart Reid 


NE day a stage full of summer boarders broke down 

on its way up a hill in Sullivan County, New York. 

The stage was worn out, and its owner lazy; so he let it 

lie there till it sunk to its wheel-tops in the mud made 

by. the overflowing of a mountain stream. Vines climbed 
round its door and windows, and held its roof together. 

It looked so like a little home to a man, poor ang 

sick, who came up from the city to find work and fresh 

air together; that he got permission to live in it with his 

wife and»boy. He braced it, took out its seats, and ad- 





ded a cooking-shed of tree trunks which he cut down 
himself. Where the frames in the windows were broken, 
he stretched the skins of wild rabbits he had caught for 
food, and whose fat he made into candles with rushes. 

At first the little family’s only stove was a hollowed 
stone; the parents slept On dried grass, and the child in 
a shawl hammock, with sometimes a bag with air-holes 
over his head to keep him warm, and once 4 tin can he 
put on himself. But the father got work in the saw- 
mill in the valley, the color came back to his face in the 
free air, and hope to his heart, as he could improve and 
buy comforts for his stage house. 

Early one Thanksgiving morning, the little boy heard 
his mother saying: 

“If I only had something for the minister's Thanks- 
giving dinner, I would be satisfied; but when ‘we our- 
selyes are doing with one chicken and no pie, I don’t 
see what we can give. It will be too bad if there isn’t 
plenty for his houseful of children to-day, after all his 
preaching and visiting over the hills; but I don’t sup- 
pose anybody will give him a thought.” 

Harry remembered the minister’s youngest boy crying 
because a pair of pet squirrels had bored holes in the 
shell of a turtle he was keeping over winter, and had 
eaten it as if it were a nut. 

“ Just because,” the child had said between his sobs, 
“ mother couldn’t spare any bread for them.” 

“Mother,” said Harry, suddenly, “if you'll polish 
some apples, I’ll take them to Mr. Simmons.” _~ 

“T don’t know but he had a good crop of apples,” 
answered Mrs, Nelson; “ but it’ll show we're thinking 
of him, and a man does like that.” 

“ And maybe,— perhaps,” said Harry slowly, with a 
little gulp in his throat, “ I’ll take over my gingerbread 
dog with the chocolate eyes.” 

“ All right, my son,” said his mother, setting to work 
to rub the apples; “if we can’t do a big act of kindness, 
we'll be glad to do a little one.” 

Harry took out his sled of smooth bark, and, with his 
gifts in a basket between his knees, started to coast down 
the snowy hili on which he lived, but he pulled up a 
little way from his home, 

** Mother,” he called back, “‘ will the folks laugh when 
they see me going along with just apples and a ‘lasses 
dog?” 

His mother sang out cheerily from the stage door : 


‘*- Dare to do right, boys, dare to do right: 
The world will change when you’ve won the fight.” 


Harry started on again. When he reached the road 
at the foot of the hill, he dragged the'sled along. 

“ Working on Thanksgiving Day?” asked Miss Jane 
Pettigrew, as he passed her feeding her chickens in her 
front yard. 

“Taking apples, ready shined, to the minister,” an- 
swered Harry. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Miss Pettigrew. 

She walked thoughtfully into her cottage. 

Deacon Foster was hauling wood up the road with a 
long sled and a team of horses. Harry did not wait for 
him to speak, but shouted, “ Apples and a gingerbread 
dog for the minister. Ii’s the best we can do, and we’re 
going to do it,” 

He toiled on bravely through the snow till he came to 
the school-house which young folks were dressing for a 
pumpkin festival. He stopped, and looked in a window. 
The view was charming. The schoolroom ceiling .was 
covered with blue paper-muslin and silver spangles to 
represent a starry sky. 

The walls were hidden with grain and vines, among 
which canaries were trilling in spite of the snow on the 
green leaves that really was only flour. Pumpkin jack- 
o’-lanterns, ready to be lighted, hung around the wall. 
Harry was returning their stare when somebody inside 
spied him, and laughed when he told his errand. 

He reached the minister’s with a heavy heart, which 
did not lighten when the minister’s children, thinking 
the sled was a present too, shouted with delight as they 
took possession of it, and Baby Simmons, with one bite, 
removed the head of the dog with chocolate eyes. Mr. 
Simmons thanked Harry warmly, and he was turning 
away with his empty hands in his pockets, when Miss 
Pettigrew appeared with a basket on her arm. 

“ As long as Sister Nelson wasn’t afraid to send ap- 
ples,” said she, “I ventured to bring some apple jelly ; 
and if Mrs. Simmons will accept this loaf and a pie of 
my own baking as a little mark of friendship, I'll be well 
pleased.” 

She had not done speaking when Deacon Foster's 
wood-sled came dashing to the parsonage door. 


“ Many happy returus of the day!” said he, “I wish 
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I had a gobbler for these youngsters to tackle, but wife 
thought maybe ff I brought over a pair of waddlums 
ready onioned, it might save the dominie’s lady a bit of 
cooking.” 

He handed out a pair of ducks, but did not say what 
was in the heavy basket that followed. 

“Do you think as much of us as that?” asked the 
dominie’s lady, and her eyes filled with tears of pleasure, 
while Mr. Simmons picked up Harry in his arms, and 
repeated, “ Little deeds of kindness, little words of love.” 

“ Make the world an Eden, like to that above,” added 
a merry voice at the gate, and a company of young. péo- 
ple from the schoolhouse came in to beg the minister 
for an address that evening. 

That was the best surprise of all to him; for his was 
such a poor and idle church its pastors had been often 
slighted, and he was a newcomer. The deacon, Miss 
Pettigrew, and Harry went home on the deacon’s sled, 
and the apple-giver started his companions singing’: 


“ Dare to do right, boys, dare to do right : 
The world will change when you’ve won the fight. 
Don’t mind a laugh, don’t mind a slight, 
Dare to do right, dare to do right,” 


That was ten years ago, and not a Thanksgiving Day 
has passed since without the people of Harry Nelson’s 
church remembering their minister, Preaching from 
the pulpit of a new, pretty building, the minister often 
thinks that the improvements around him began the 
time a small boy and his mother were brave enough to 
give little when they could not give much. 

New York City. 
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A Thanksgiving Letter 
By Alice May Douglas 


ENNIE was a little cripple. She lay on the cot in 

the hospital month after month, and tried to be 

patient; but sometimes it wag hard, for Jennie would 
get so lonesome. 

The most lonesome time she ever knew was the day 
before Thanksgiving. No callers had been in that day, 
for aH were.so busy looking after Mr. Turkey that was 
to take dinner with them the nextday. Jennie even 
cried to herself, as she tried to go to sleep that night; 
and she said to herself, ‘‘ Nobody cares for me, ’cause 
I’m sick and lame.” 

The next morning Jennie reached under her pillow for 
het handkerchief. She felt something else. She took it 
out. It was an envelope like this: 








LETTER 


‘ 
THANKSGIVING 

| 

| FOR YOU. 

| 








“My! Who could have sent me this letter?” cried 
Jennie. ‘ Nurse might have made a mistake in placing 
it under my pillow. But perhaps somebody does care for 
me, after all!” 

Jennie opened the letter, and found in it three cards, 
a ten-cent piece, and this letter: 


DEAR LITTLE FRIEND: 

I’m a little girl, and you’re a little girl: I don’t 
know you, ahd you don’t know me. So we are even. I wrote 
you this letter because I ath sorry you can’t run outdoors and 
play, as Ido. All the boys and girls in our class wrote letters 
like this to send to:your hospital, 

I hope you will have a happy Thanksgiving. Last year, 
when we were all seated at the dinner-table, thinking how fine 
our turkey was, my little tiny brother jumped up, and said, 
“* Please keep quiet a moment.” Then he told why we have 
Thanksgiving Day. It’s because our forefathers had a good 
harvest the first year after they landed in America. So this 
day makes us remember them, and it makes us remember to 
be thankful. Well, little girl, perhapsmy great-great-graudpa 
was there, and perhaps your great-great-grandpa was there. 
If they were, they knew each other, even if we don’t. So that 
keeps us from being strangers,—don’t it ? 

But I must close now, with love. 

ALBERTA Brown. 


Jennie was so pleased with the letter she kiased it, 
Then she said to herself, “I wish every well boy and 
girl in the world would write to every sick boy and girl.” | 

If all these letters get written, you will have to write 
one at once, little reader, 


Bath, Me. 
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Study 22.—David the Courtier 


1.Samuel 18 : 6 to 20: 42. 


I, THe ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

The popular furor over David aroused Saul’s jealousy and 
dislike (18 : 6-9). His prudence and sagacity won for him- 
self constant increase in popularity and respect (18: 13-16, 
30). Saul attempts in various ways to take his life (18 : 10- 
12, 17-29), but Jonathan, at last, appeals to his father’s sense 
of justice in behalf of David, and not in vain (19 : 1-7). Fur- 
ther successes, however, again ‘arouse Saul’s bitter jealousy, 
and David has to flee for his life to Samu: 1 at Ramah (19: 
8-24). Returning to Gibeah, David consults with Jonathan. 
They contrive a way of testing Saul’s real purpose toward 
David, which Jonathan carries out (20: 1-34). Being con- 
vinced of Saul’s settled enmity, David flees from the court, 
after swearing lasting friendship with Jonathan (20: 35-42). 
II. Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion. 

The selection for the Sunday-school considers David’s en- 
counter with Goliath. This event, however, is, aside from 
the light thrown upon his character, a prelude to his life at 
court. The leading thoughts suggested by the story of the 
combat were summarized at the end of Study 21. This study 
is therefore devoted to the era in David’s life which was a 
consequence of the victory. 

1. -The Court of Saul. (1.) Its location. Compere 1 Samuel 
10:26; 13: 2,15; 14: 2,16; 15: 34; 22:6 [“ under the 
tamarisk tree on the height”]. The place is called both 
“Gibeah of Saul” and “Gibeah of Benjamin,” but is to be 
distinguished (so Stanley, “ Sinai and Palestine,” pp. 280, 583) 
from “ Geba of Benjamin,” (1 Samuel 13: 16, comp. Isa. 10 : 
29), which is so close to it as to be occasionally confused with 
it. Gibeah was Saul’s own home, which, therefore, remained 
his royal headquarters. (2.) Saul’s royal state. Note 2 Sam- 
uel 1: 10; 1 Samuel 22:6; 16:20. Saul has the official 
badges of royalty, but rules in a very simple manner. Think 
of the present which Jesse regarded as fitting! 1 Samuel 
20 - 25-27 implies, however, an organized court life. (3.) 
The influence of the court among the people. Saul himself was 
of paramount influence and importance (1 Sam. 16: 19; 18: 
2, 23; 14: 52), but a large share of this influence was due to 
his success as a military leader. His royal authority was re- 
spected, but did not nece-sarily interfere with the ordinary 
daily life of his subjects. He resembles a Homeric chieftain, 
or the head of a Scottish clan; rather than aking. Never- 
theless his court was the center of the active national life, 
and was a capital school for young David. 

2. Other Inflyences Molding the Nation. (1.) The prophetic 
schools, 1 Samuel 19: 20-24 and 10: 10 imply an organiza- 
tion or order of prophets. We find this organization in 
active existence two hundred years later (1 Kings 18: 4; 
2 Kings 4: 38; 9:1, etc.), and presumably it was in exist- 
ence during the interval. Samuel probably organized the 
order, for 1 Samuel 19 : 20 describes him as presiding over 
their religious exercises. Acts 3: 24 represents him as a 
starting-point of prophetic activity, and the revival of na- 
tional and religious spirit of 1 Samuel 7 is satisfactorily 
accounted for if we may suppose that Samuel, during the 
twenty years of despondency, gathered round himself kindred 
spirits, who, having become imbued with his religious and 
patriotic zea), helped to gradually diffuse it among the people. 
(2.) Historical and poetical literature. Such @ reference as 
1 Chronicles 29 : 29 implies that these prophets were often 
historians. The story of the nation’s development was one 
of their best means of promoting obedience to God, and a 
spirit of national righteousness. Such references as 2 Sam- 
uel 1: 18 and Joshua 10: 13 to the “ Book of Jashar” show 
that the people had a Jove for poetry, and that poetical col- 
lections were in existence later on, which contained poetry 
composed at this time or earlier (comp. also Num. 21 : 14). 
The effect of David’s playing (1 Sam. 16: 23) upon Saul 
teitifies to this popular love for music and poetry. (3.) Sue- 
crasful wer, While 1 Samnel 14 : 47-52 is to be interpreted 
im the light of the ret of the sory of his life, is 8 ems to 
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assure us that Saul succeedéd to a reasonable extent in unify- 
ing his people. They would rally at his summons (1 Sam. 
28: 4), and rendered allegiance from all parts of the land 
(2 Sam. 2: 8, 9). 

3. The Contrast between Saul and David. (1.) Saul’s rapil 
degeneration. Notice the portrait drawn in these chapters. 
Saul cannot endure that any of his subjects shall be more 
popular than he. He is too selfish and small of soul to wel- 
come and use approvingly such a man as David; too weak to 
be other than jealous and angry at him. What a contrast to 
the man of 11:18! The reason of all this may have been 
partly natural, for Saul does not seem to have been a man of 
great foresight, self-control, and religious development. He 
was never so fully rounded a man as David or Hezekiah. 
Another clear reason is found in his self-will, which, given 
free- play, soon disqualified him as a true leader for Israel. 
(2.) David's steady development. Of great promise when young 
(16 : 12, 18, 21), of acknowledged prowess (18 : 5, 7, 14, 30; 
19: 8), he became the idol of the people. He stands some 
tests of character with success ; for example, retains the con- 
stant suppoft of Jonathan, takes instant refuge with Samuel 
(19 : 18), has the unquestioned confidence of the high-priest 
(21 : 2-6; 22 : 14, 15), is devotedly guarded by his wife 
Michal (19 : 11, 12). According to the ideas of that time, 
David was. about all that could be asked for. His moral 
standards are not up .to the level of those which we are 
obliged to hold (18 : 27; 19: 17; 20:6; 21 : 2-5), but of his 
religious spirit, his principles of personal conduct, and his 
self-control, much can be said with approval. David was 
not perfect, but he was, relatively, an example to his age. 

The studies of this period by Kirkpatrick in the “Cam- 
bridge Bible,” by Dr. William M. Taylor and the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer in their volumes on David, by Wilberforce in “‘ Heroes 
of Hebrew History,” by Bishop Brooks and Maurice and 
Robertson in their published sermons, and by Stanley in 
Volume II of “ History of the Jewish Church,” repay careful 
perusal. 


RSV 
Lesson 10, December 8, 1895 


David and Goliath 


GoLpEN Text: The battle is the Lord’s.—1 Sam. 17 : 47. 


(1 Sam. 17 : 38-51. Memory verses: 44, 45.) 
Study connection in 1 Samuel 17 : 1-54 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


38 ¢ And Saul armed Da’vid “38 And Saul clad David with his 
with his armour, and he put a apparel, and he put an helmet 
helmet of brass upon his head ; of brass upon his head, and he 
also he armed him with a coat of clad him with a coat of mail. 
mail. And David girded his sword 

89 And Da’vid girded his sword upon his apparel; and he as- 
upon his armour, and he assayed sayed to go; for he had not 
to go; for he had not proved it. proved it. And David said 
And D&a’vid said unto Saul, I can- unto Saul, I cannot go with 
not go with these; for I have not these; for I have not proved 
proved them. And Da’vid put them. And David put them 
them off him. 40 off him. And he took his staff 

40 And he took his staff in his in his hand, and chose him 
hand, and chose him five smooth five smooth stones out of the 
stones out of ‘the brook, and put 1 brook, and put them in the 
them in a shepherd’s bag which shepherd's bag which he had, 
he had, even in ascrip; and his even in hisscrip; and hissling 
sling was in his hand: and he was in his hand: and he drew 
drew near to the Phi-lis’tine. 41 near to the Philistine. And 

41 And the Phi-lis’tine came the Philistine came on and 
on and drew near unto Da’vid; drew near unto David; and 
and the man that bare the shield the man that bare the shield 
went before him. 42 went before him, And when 

42 And when the Phi-lis’tine the Philistine looked about, 
looked about, and saw Da’vid, he and saw David, he disdained 
disdained him : for he was buta him: for he was but a youth, 
youth, and ruddy, and of a fair and ruddy, and withal of a fair 
countenance. 43 countenance. And the Philis- 

43 And the Phi-lis’tine said unto tine said unto David, AmIa 
Da’vid, Am I a dog, that thou dog, that thou comest to me 
comest tome with staves? And with staves? And the Philis- 
the Phi-lis’tine cursed Da’vid by tine cursed David by his gods, 
his gods. 44 And the Philistine said to 

44 And the Phi-lis’tine said to David, Come to me, and I will 
Da’vid, Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of 
give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the 
the air, and to the beasts of the 45 field. Then said David to the 
field. Philistine, Thou comest to me 

45 Then said Da’vid to the Phi- 


39 


= 


with sword and spear: for the 
battle is the Lorp’s, and he will. 
give you into our hands, 

48 And it came to pass, when the 
Phi-lis‘tine arose, and came and 
drew nigh to meet Da’vid, that 
Da‘vid hasted, and ran toward 
the army to meet the Phi-lis’tine. 

49 And Da’vid put his hand in 
his bag, and took thence a stone, 
and slang i, and smote the Phi- 
lis’tine in his forehead, that the 
stone sunk into his forehead ; and 
he fell upon his face to the earth. 

50 So Da’vid prevailed over the 
Phi-lis’tine with a sling and with 
a stone, and smote the Phi-lis’- 
tine, and slew him; but there was 
no sword in the hand of Da’vid. 

51 Therefore Da’vid ran, and 
stood upon the Phi-lis’tine, and 
took his sword, and drew it out 
of the sheath thereof, and slew 
him, and cutoff his head there- 
with, And when the Phbi-lis’tines 
saw their champion was dead, 
they fled. 
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will give you into our hand. 
48 And it came to pass, when the 
Philistine arose, and came and 
drew nigh to meet David, that 
David hastened, and ran to- 
ward the army to meet the Phi- 
49 listine. And David put his 
hand in his bag, and 
thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his 
forehead ; and the stone sank 
into his forehead, and he fell 
50 upon his face totheearth, So 
David prevailed over the Phi- 
listine with a sling and with a 
stone,and smote the Philistine, 
and slew him; but there was 
no sword in the hand of David. 
Then David ran, and stood 
over the Philistine, and took 
his sword, and drew it outof 
the sheath thereof, and slew 
him, and cut off his head 
therewith. And when the 
Philistines saw that their 
1 champion was dead, they fled. 


51 


mighty man 
The American Revisers would substitute “a” for “an” in verse 38, 


e my " for “ mine” and “ thy” for ‘ 


for 


‘thine”’ in verse 46, and“ Jehovah as 


the Lorp”’ wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa, 46 : 1. 


Lesson Topic: Help through Lowly Instruments. 


1. The Unpretentious Weapons, vs. 38-40. 
OUTLINE : <{ 2. The Despised Champion, vs. 41+44. 
3- The Triumphant Assault, vs. 45-51. 


Daity Home REAapDINGs: 


M.—1 Sam. 17 : 38-44. 
45-51. 


T.—1 Sam. 17: 
W.—1 Sam. 17: 
T.—1 Sam. 17: 
F.—1 Sam. 17: 
S.—Psa. 144 
S.—Eph. 6: 


= I-10. 


17-27. 
28-37. 


} David and Goliath. 


The defiance. 

David hears the challenge. 
David's trust in God, 

The Deliverer. 


10-18. The Christian conflict. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


—— 


Lesson 


Analysis 


I, THE UNPRETENTIOUS: WEAPONS, 
1. Military Equipment Discarded : 


Saul clad David with his apparel... 


(38, 39). 
They gathered .. 


. Dawid put them off 


. all that were able to pat on — (2 Kings 3: 21). 
His whole armour wherein he trusted ( 


uke 11 : 


2. Familiar Equipment Retained : 


He took his staff, . 


. « five smooth stones, . . 


. and his sling (40), 


Could sling stones at an hair-breadth, and not miss (Jndg. 20 : 16), 


The slingers went about it, and smote it (2 Kings 3 


: 25). 


Il. THE DESPISED CHAMPION. 


1. Approached : 


The Philistine came on and drew near unto Dawid (41), 


When Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel... 
. 


afraid (Exod. 14 : 10 


were sore 


The Philistine drew near morning and evening (1 Sam. 17 : 16), 


2. Disdained : 
When the Philistine . . 


. saw Dawid, he disdained him (42), 


They laughed us to scorn, and despised us (Neh. 2: 19), 
He was despised, and rejected of men (Isa. 53 : 3). 


3. Cursed : 
The Philistine cursed David 
Shimei. 


by his gods (43). 


. cursed as he went, and threw stones at him (2 Sam. 16 : 13), 


His mouth is full of cursing (Psa. 10 : 7). 


4. Defied : 


Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls (44). 


How shall I defy, whom the Lord hath not Trae ? (Num, 23 : 8.) 
Surely to defy Israel is he come up (1 Sam. 17 : 25). 


III, 
1. In Jehovah's Name : 


THE TRIUMPHANT ASSAULT. 


I come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts (45). 


He teacheth my hands to war (2 Sam. 22 


: BD). 


Our help is in the name of the Lord (Psa. 124 : 8). 


2. In Pull Assurance : 


This day will the Lord d:liver thee into mine hand (46), 











































































lis’tine, Thou comest to me with 
a sword, and with a spear, and 
with a shield : but I come to thee 
in the name of the Lorpof hosts, 
the God of the armies of Is’ra-el, 
whom thou hast defied. 

46 This day will the Lorp de- 
liver thee into mine hand ; and I 
will smite thee, and take thine 
head from thee; and I will give 
the carcasses of the host of the 
Phi-lis’tines this day unto the 
fowls of the air, and to the wild 
beasts of the earth; that all the 
earth may know that there is a 
God in Is’ra-el. 

47 And all this assembly shall 
know that the Lorp saveth not 





4Or. torrent bed *%Ur, reproached 


with a sword, and with aspear, 

and with a javelin: but I come 

to thee in the name ofthe Lorp 

of hosts,the God of the armies of 

Israel, Which thou hast * defied. 
46 This day will the Lorp deliver 
thee intO mine hand; and I 
will smite thee, and take thine 
head from off thee; and I will 
give the carcases of the host of 
the Ph#istines this day unto 
the fowls of the air, and tothe 
wild beasts of the earth; that 
all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel: and 
that all this assembly may 
know~that the LorD saveth 
not with sword and spear : for 
the battle is the Lorp’s,and he 


Shout; for the Lord hath 


ven you the city (Josh. 6 : 16). 
He will deliver us out of t 


me hand, O king (Dan. 3 : 17). 
3- In Humble Trust : 
The battle is the Lord’s (47). 
oe = shall fight for you, and ye s@all hold your peace (Exod, 


The battle is not yours, but God’s (2 Chron. 20: 
4- In Eager Haste : 

David hastened, and ran toward . . . the Philistine (48). 
Stay not ye ; pursue after your enemies, an: smite (Josh. 10 : 19). 
The liers in wait hasted, and rushed upon Gibeah (Judg. 20 : 37). 
5. With Telling Completeness : 

David .. . cut off his head... . The Phili-tines . 


David took the head of the Philistine, and. 
17 


54). 
Waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies of aliens (Heb. 11 : 34) 
a 


Verse °9. —** T cannot go with these.” 
(2) David's armored outfit: (4: Di vid's preterred equipment. 

Verse 40 —** He cirew near io the Philmtine.”’ (1) Goliath and his 
equipment ; (1) David and bis outfit; (8) God and bis interpositions. 


. fled (51). 
. his armour (1 Sam. 


(1) David's personal prowess, 












































































































































erse 42.—‘‘He disdained him.” (1) The lordly giant; (2) The 
ay pretentious ad ; (3) The overruling Bod. 2 ‘ 

erse 45.—‘‘ 1 come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts." (1) 
The tre trustfal warrior ; (2) The helpful God; (3) The doomed adver- 


Verne 47.—" The battle is the Lord’s.” (1) By the Lord's servant; 
Against thé Lord’s foes ; (8) For the Lord’sg ; (4) Inthe Lord’s 


onaed —‘''He fell upon his face to the earth.” G) Fe skilled 
, (3 =oe effective missile ; (8) The prostrate 
seal, Ls. * (1) Their former boastfulness ; (3) Their 
ST ee () th eir precipitate flight. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Narrative.—The ninth narrative of public history 
in the Book of Samuel consists of 17:10 18:5. It 
might be entitled “The Beginnings of the Military Career of 
David.” It is marked by much linguistic variation and by 
many repetitions. If this indicates two or more sources, at 
least the present narrative is very closely articulated. The 
Greek copies that are now regarded as the oldest omit verses 
12-81, 41, 50,55, to 18: 5. Some have held that this matter 
Was incorporated into the Hebrew text after the translation 
was made; but it is more reasonable to hold that it was pur- 
posely omitted by the Greek translators, or by the copyists 
whom they followed. 

Tae Events.—The Spirit of the Lord that came upon 
David at his anointing (16 : 18) did not at first lead him to 
attempt conspicuous deeds. The shepherd boy had a good 
deal of time at command. He practiced with his harp and 

is sling, and made himself master of them. Evidently he 
made the best of his opportunities, instead of bemoaning 
himeelf that they were so few and so narrow. The care and 
defense of the flock called into exercise his good judgment, 
and even his fighting abilities (17 : 34-36), and, though still 
a boy, he had the reputation of being “expert in playing, 
and a worthy hero, and a man of war, and skilful in busi- 
ness” (16:18). So it came about that he was selected to 
play the harp before Saul, to soothe the king when his fits of 
mania came on (16: 16-23). Saul was pleased with him, 
and, either then or later, gave him the rank of armor-bearer 
(v.21). His position at court was made permanent (vs. 22, 
28), yet so that he spent part of the time at court, and part 
at home (17: 15). His brothers, apparently, were proud of 
him, but thought him in need of some brotherly snubbing 
(17 : 28, for example), and were faithful in this form of fra- 
ternal duty ; and so, whenever the king’s handsome page was 
at home, he was still the boy with the sheep, and nothing 
more. And so it came about, providentially, that he went 
from the sheep, one day, to carry supplies to his brothers in 
the.army,and saw Goliath deliver his challenge, and was 
moved to offer himself as the champion of Israel. Saul 
wedeived .the offer in his characteristic freaky manner. Per- 
haps he didnot at first know David, in his changed dress and 
circumstances. Perhaps David's courage made Saul ashamed 
and jealous. At all events, he probably thought that David 
weas-doing a foolhardy thing, not likely to bring credit to 
himeelf as David's patron. So he cut David's acquaintance, 
even while he accepted his services; and his general, Abner, 
‘was too good a courtier to know a man whom the king no 
longer knew (17 : 55 to 18: 1). 

Atecep Contrrapicrions.—It is said that the preceding 
parrative represents David as a man of reputation (16 : 18), 
who has attained a standing at court, and is a favorite of 
Saul (va. 21, 22), before the time when the present narrative 
deseribes him as a raw shepherd boy, meeting Saul for the 
firsttime (17; 55). Ifthe view just taken of the events be true, 
it fully explains these alleged contradictions, and, further, 
explains. how it was that Saul did not ask whose son David 
was till David was out of hearing; and how it was that 
Abner, instead of asking David, brought David to Saul; and 
how it was that Jonathan, looking on to see how David bore 
himself in this remarkably trying position, was so charmed 
that,“ as soon as he finished speaking unto Saul, the soul of 
Jonathan was knit to the soul of David.” With this inter- 
pretation, the narratives are consistent throughout, and are 
very graphieand realistic. It is also true that the situation 
described in 16: 21-23 may be regarded as extending into 
the future, and including the events subsequently narrated, 
just es does the situation described in 18 : 2-5. 


a 


Critical Notes 

Verses 38, 39.—Saul clad David with his apparel: The pro- 
noun’ is ambiguous. It is uncertain whether the author 
thonght of the apparel as Saul’s or David’s. The Old Ver- 
sion ‘here has “armor.” The word used is not common. 
Apparently it denotes military clothing, suitable to be worn 
with armor; and to serve a purpose in carrying weapons (see 
¥. 30; 1824; 2 Sam. 20:8). There is no intimation that 
this ‘was elothing which Saul bimself wax aconstomed to 
wear, Doubtless the King ad « su,ply of equipments at 


headquarters, and, as the champion had come to camp with- 
out his‘own armor, the king armed him for the fight.— 
Assayed to go: Experimented jn regard to going; attempted 
one motion or another, to see if he could manage these 
accouterments to advantage.— For he had not proved [it]: The 
object is here supplied, and the Revised Version is incorrect 
in not italicizing it. The statement here made is, not that 
David was anaccustomed to armor, though that may have 
been the case, but that he had not made trial of this particu- 
lar suit ofarmor. Probably his considering the matter at all 
was out of respect for Saul, and not by reason of any doubt in 
his own mind. He knew well that his only chance with the 
giant lay in his superior nimbleness, and not in trying to 
equal him in weight of arms; but, inasmuch as Saul saw fit 
to arm him, it was only respectful to let Saul try,—ZJ cunnot 

. for-I have not proved them: David is not the only.man 
who has been put to it to devise polite ways by which to 
escape hindering help.—David put them off: He now took his 
plans for the fight into his own hands. 

Verse 40.—His staff’: What he did with it, so far as the 
batile_is concerned, does not appear, except thut he stirred 
up the Philistine’s rage with it (v.43). Possibly he-used it 
for feinting, to distract the Philistine’s attention from the 
sling.—Chose five smooth stones: He took only five, for he must 
go as light as possible. The smooth stones were water-washed 
pebbles. It was a fine point to take those of just the right 
shape, weight, and polish.— The brook: It was the season of 
newly ripened grain (v. 17), and there was probably water in 
the brook. That the pebbles were wet would be an advan- 
tage in slinging.—Shepherds’ bag . . . serip: The word “ shep- 
herds” is here plural, though not so marked in the versions, 
The word translated “scrip” occurs only here, and its mean- 
ing must be inferred from this passage. The point empha- 
sized is that his equipment was that of a shepherd, not of a 
warrior, There was no use in his wearing defensive armor, 
for, if once he got within reach of that huge spear, no armor 
that he had strength to carry would have saved him. So he 
had no military receptacle for carrying his slingstones, but 
used his ordinary outside pocket.—Sling ... in hand; He is 
prepared and wary. 

Verses 41,42.—The champions approach one another.— 
The man that bare the shield: It was desirable to save the 
champion from fatigue, so that he might be fresh when he 
began fighting. David had no heavy shield to carry, and 
needed no such helper.—And the Philistine looked about, ete. : 
It is better to omit the “ when” of the wersions, lest the 
English reader should mistake it for an adverb of time. From 
Goliath’s point of view, David was so insignificant thar one 
had to look sharp in order to see him. 

Verses 43, 44.—Often in ancient descriptions of single com- 
bats the champions engage in a war of words before they 
begin to fight with weapons.—Am I a dog, ete.: David's staff 
is already doing good service. The Philistine is angry at 
having to fight so unworthy a battle. If he conquers a man 
with a staff, there will be no glory in that, He considers 
himself insulted. The excited man is in danger of being 
thrown off his guard at the outset.— Cursed David: The word 
used is the one that signifies contemptuous reviling, rather 
than serious imprecation.—J will give thy flesh, etc.: The big 
man expects that his little adversary will be so frightened as 
to become an easy victim. 

Verses 45-47.—David, in the war of words, is in every way 
superior to his afttagonist.— The name of the Lord: This is a 
greater advantage than all the superior weapons of Goliath. 
— Which thou hast reproached: So, correctly, the margin of 
the Revised Version. Dayid says that Goliath has put him- 
self on the wrong side, and that this will count against him. 
—Into mine hand: David is not frightened by his antagonist’s 
boasting; he expects victory.—Thine head from off thee: He 
hurls back the Philistine’s threats.—The carcases of the host 
of the Philistines : He makes his own threat larger than Go- 
liath’s had been, including. the Philistine army in it.— That all 
the earth may know that there is a God in Israel: Israel’s God 
has relations with all the earth. The-Old Testament scrip- 
tures never for long ignore this, It is likely that David’s 
boasting was more successful than Goliath’s in terrifying his 
enemy; for the Philistines had reason to respect Israel’s God. 

Verses 48, 49.— David hasted, and ran toward the army to 
meet the Philistine: This clause is not in the Septuagint ; but 
it is easier to hold that the Greek translators dropped it as 
difficult, than that some one added it to the Hebrew copies. 
The Vulgate has it ‘fran to battle,” which is inadequate trans- 
lation. It evidently describes some distinctive fact in the 
battle, but the nature of the fact is not so obvious. If it de- 
scribes the beginning of the battle, then the whole was over 
in a few seconds. On this supposition, perhaps David, instead 
of directly approaching his adversary, ran obliquely toward 
one army or the other so as to get an angle at which he could 
send his missile past the Philistine’s shield. The following 
clauses seem to say that he loaded his sling as he ran. There 
is, further, a suggestion that the stone was a surprise to Go- 
liath, that he did not know what David was fumbling in bis 
scrip for until it was too late. 

Verses 50, 51.—As the text stands, the narrator here pauses 
to note the simplicity of the means by which Duvid achieved 
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his. victorv, and then proceeds to complete his account,— 
With the sling and witl the stone: Very simple and rude weap- 
ons, but sufficient, with God’s blessing, to accomplish great 
ends,—And David ran: The giant might be only stunned, 
and David proposed to give him no chance to recover,.— 
Stood over : Or, beside ; certainly not upon him, asin the King 
James Version.—Took his sword: Perhaps this was not of 
prodigious size, like some of Goliath’s other belongings (see 
21: 9).—Out off his head: He ran no risks for lack of thor- 
oughness. 

In completing this narrative, the historian first tells of the 
successful attack on the Philistines with which the Israelites 
followed up this success of their champion (vs. 52, 53). In 
2 Samuel .23 : 9-12; 1 Chronicles 11 : 12-14, we have ap- 
parently some additional incidents, showing that there was 
still hard fighting to be done, and that David participated in 
it, and found comrades whom he honorably remembered many 
years after. Then the historian tells how Dayid, in after 
years, disposed of the head and the armor of Goliath (v. 54). 
Then he mentions thé incident of Saul’s not knowing David 
on this occasion, and the formal beginning of Jonathan’s 
friendship for him (17 : 55 to 18 : 1), and.thus leads. up to.a 
situation in which David is busied in public office under Saul 
(18 : 2-5). 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T MAY well be that the terrific announcement, by Sam- 
uel, of his rejection by God, brought on Saul almost an 
alienation of intellect, called, in the peculiar language of 
Scripture, “ an evil spirit from Jehovah,” that “ troubled him.” 
David’s music had wrought like a charm on the troubled brain 
of the king, so that he was retained by Saul, who became fond 
of him, and made. him his armor-bearer. 

Meanwhile the’ Philistines, determined that Israel should 
not escape from the subjection in which it had hitherto stood 
towards them, had streamed up to the hills from their rich 
lowlands, and had pitched on the slope of the upper part of 
the Wady Elah (“The Terebinth”), which winds upwards 
amidst gently rounded low bills, the broad floor of the valley 
between stretching out green, in spring, with crops of dif- 
ferent.grain, divided by a atony,torrent. bed, dry. in snmmer, 
ranning up the middle. . Saul, ever brave, had called out the 
fighting men far and near, at the rumor of their approach, 
and had drawn them up on the slope opposite that on which 
the enemy was encamped ; but neither side was disposed to 
hurry matters tp a crisis. 

Then, as for ages after, in many lands it was usual for some 
champion to ride out and defy the rival host, asking any one 
who dared to come forth and decide the strife by single combat, 
victory in this being accepted on boh sides as an omen from 
above of the favor or anger of the higher powers, which the 
force whose representative fll would accept as foreshadow- 
ing their own defeat. In this case, a giganticsurvivor of the 
ancient Auakim, a man over nine feet high, strode out, day 
by day, to challenge the Hebrews ; but his awful height, and 
perhaps his renown, made discretion seem the better part of 
valor in the Israelitish camp. In his gleaming armor, with 
his huge, beam-like spear, he had done this, morning and 
evening, for forty days. But he might curse them and their 
God as he pleased ; no Hebrew would court death by attack- 
ing him, 

At last David, who is described as then tending the sheep 
at Bethlehem, was sent to the camp by his father, with sup- 
plies for his brothers, who were in the host; and it so hap- 
pened that, while he still talked with them, Goliath once 
more stalked out, to the dismay of the Hebrews, and repeated 
his insulting defiance. Saul had offered a Jarge money 
reward, and one of his daughters as wife, to any one who 
would destroy this bravo. But terror froze every heart. 

David, however, was of higher mettle, and had, besides, 
the resources of genius to aid him. Young as he was, he 
would venture to fight the man-mountain. His brothers 
jeered at the idea, but he was unmoved; and in the end, since 
he was so clearly in earnest, he was led to Saul, to whom he 
justified his intention by modestly telling how he had killed 
both a lion and a bear which had attacked his sheep, and 
that he felt sure the God who had enabled him to slay these 
wild beasts would give him victory/over a Philistine who 
daily blasphemed his great name. 

Since he was so determined, Saul consented, and offered 
him his armor, which, however, was altogether too large for 
his use. He had his own idea of the best mode of attack, 
and sallied out, through the laager, with only his peasant’ 
smock, his shepherds’ bag at his side, and his sling, with 
which long practice had made him an unfailing marksman. 
Passing down the rough slope to the torrent bed, he took five 
smooth stones from it; and these supplied all the weapong he 
deemed necessary. 

Presently the huge man, glad to have an opponent at last, 
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paced out in haughty scorn, to make food for the dogs and 
vultures of the foe that = meet him; but the sight of an 
unarmed lad advancing, ith only a shepherds’ staff in his 
hands, was incomprehensgble. Was he a dog, to be cudgeled 
off thus insultingly? Like a true Oriental, his rage broke 
out in curses of his puny adversary by his gods. 

But David had brain, if he had not equal physical strength. 
Taking a stone from his little bag, and putting it in his sling, 
he ran towards the immense man, to give the stone the 
greater force, as he whirled it round his head before hurling 
it at its aim. But now it was launched, and in a second more 
had hit the Philistine on the part of his brow bare below his 
helmet with such force that the giant fell stunned to the 
ground. Another moment, and the quick youth was on him; 
still another, and the great sword at Goliath’s side was drawn 
from its scabbard, while its owner still lay unconscious; and 
now, before there was time to realize all that had happened, 
some mighty strokes had left the vast body headless, and 
David was returning to his own lines with the immense 
sword in one hand and the dripping head in the other. The 
fall of their champion was the signal for the flight of the 
Philistine host. Israel was saved. 

Bournemouth, England. 


RAH 
David and Goliath 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE story of David and Goliath condenses into one dra- 
matic scene the spirit of the whole history. of God’s 
cause in its conflicts with enemies and evil. The two figures 
of the Philistine bully and the shepherd youth are profoundly 
significant; and their equipment, their temper as expressed in 
their speeches, and their fight with its consequences, are con- 
crete examples of the principles, and prophecies of the issue, 
of that conflict. 

But the recognition of the symbolic aspect of the story must 
not hide its simple historical trustworthiness, as it is apt to 
do for some modern critics who seem to think that a narra- 
tive cannot be history if it embodies religious truths. David 
and Goliath were none the lggs flesh-and-blood men because, 
in their fight down on the flat ground in the valley of the 
Terebinth, was shadowed a world-wide and age-long struggle. 

1. We note the equipment of God’s champion. Saul 
thought to make David fitter to cope with Goliath, who was 
brass all over, by putting him, too, into armor. But he only 
encumbered the lithe limbs of the shepherd lad with help 
which was hindrance. So loaded, he could not walk, and 
was half suffocated with the cumbrous coat of mail and 
helmet. 

He felt himself again when he got out of the armor, and, 
lightly running down to the torrent-bed which lay between 
him and Goliath, picked the five smooth stones which would 
fit his sling. Look at him as he crossed the dry bed of the 
stream, and “drew near to the Philistine,’—his youthful 
fignre not yet developed into full manly strength, his bright 
face seeming to the grim giant too pretty to be formidable, 
his scrip hanging at his side with the modest ammunition 
bulging it out,in one hand the staff which he had used in his 
fights with wild animals that prowled round his sheep, in 
the other the sling, with which he could aim toa hair-breadth, 
and not miss. ‘No doubt, many in the ranks of Israel shook 
their heads over his rgshness, and thought, as Goliath did, 
that a cudgel and a leather sling were poor weapons for such 
a fight. 

May David not stand for a picture of the armor and weap- 
ons of God’s soldiers? “The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal,” but spiritual, and, though to the estimate of sense 
they are as useless as the bows and arrows of savages against 
breech-loading artillery, they are “mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strong holds.” The Church has been 
tempted to wear the armor which Saul would lend it, and to 
accept from the civil power wealth and prestige, but it has 
been hindered in its march thereby, and all but choked in the 
helmet, The world tempts the Church to seek for success by 
adopting the world’s methods, by throwing aside the simple 
weapons appointed by God, and having recourse to appar- 
ently more powerful ones which it has no real skill in using. 

No good ever comes of fighting Goliath with weapons fash- 
ioned after the pattern of his. We have those which Christ 
has given us, the sling and staff. The more closely we keep 
ourselves to these, the better for us and for the cause entrusted 
to us. It was when apostles could say, “Silver and gold have 
we none,” that they could also say, “In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.” “Love unfeigned, 
the word of truth, the power of God,”—these are the true 
“armor of righteousness.” “In this sign shalt thou con- 
quer.” The world has to be won for Christ by the means by 
which he overcame it; and his soldiers have to fight the good 
fight with the same arms and armor as he wore and wielded. 

2. We note the insolent bragging of the giant. The his- 
torian is almost amused, but with a grim sort of amusement, 
at the parade and boastfulnes< of the redonbtable Philistine. 
Avourding to the custom of ancient wartare, the arwies bad 
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lain looking across the wady at each other for forty days 
(probably a round number), and every day twice Goliath had 
strutted about on the level on his side of it, and shouted in- 
sults across, to the speechbess wrath of the Israelites. Fight- 
ing, like everything else, was leisurely then. But this 
morning a champion from the other side has leapt the brook, 
and is running to meet Goliath on his own side of it. We 
see the Philistine as he comes near with his attendant shield- 
bearer,—so mighty a warrior not condescending to carry it 
till he was actually in the fight. Then he comes near enough 
to look David all over, and make up his mind that he is 
scarcely worth fighting. Ah, Goliath, it is not wise to under- 
rate your enemy! Try his mettle before you set him down 
as weak because he is young and fair. 

The braggart of Gath is not the last who has laughed at 
the champions of God, and despised their apparently rude 
weapons, and thought that there could be no fight in such 
gentle-looking people. Then he breaks into clumsy raillery, 
which he, no doubt, thought very witty and scathing, and 
raises a horse-laugh at David's staff, as fit to beat a dog with, 
but not to fight him with, Then his truculent mirth turns 
to plain anger, and he curses David by his gods; then, in the 
true vein of ancient warriors’ boastfulness, as we see in Homer, 
he tries to frighten David by the threat to give his flesh to 
the fowls and the beasts,—a threat which David afterwards 
wove into his psalm (Psa. 27 : 2). 

The whole is a picture of a coarse nature arrogant, hating 
God’s champions, and bubbling over with ignorant contempt 
of them, and as ignorant confidence in itself. That is not the 
temper in which success in anything is secured. Least of 
all is it the spirit befitting those who would fight for goodness 
and God. The ill-starred minister of Louis Napoleon went 
into the war with Germany “with a light heart,” and the 
French troops left Paris, crying, shouting, “To Berlin!” 
and, in a month’s time, they were prisoners, or scattered, or 
dead. “Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off.” 

3. We note the faith of the shepherd youth. David's an- 
swer gathers up in brief compass the lessons that Israel was 
meant by the whole course of its history to learn, and which 
this shepherd had learned. Well for us if, in all our life’s 
conflicts, we have these truths shrined in our hearts, and ani- 
mating our actions. To live and fight “in the name of the 
Lord of hosts” is the sure way to be delivered from fear of 
Goliath’s “ sword and spear and javelin.” It implies trust 
in the character of God as revealed, consciousness of being on 
his side, and of fighting, not fd? our own credit or glory or 
advantage in any way, but for his cause, and the absolute ab- 
negation ‘of self-confidence. David did not trust in his power 
of striking the mark with his sling. 

The Philistine had vaunted, “ I will give thy flesh unto the 
fowls,” but how different is the same phrase in David’s mouth, 
when the name of the Lord of hosts precedes! The confi- 
dence, which is presumptuous boasting when founded on our 
own strength or armor, is well warranted, and not only con- 
sistent with, but inseparable from, truest self-distrust, when 
based on the assurance of God’s help. The humblest soul 
that thus trusts in, and wars for, God, may feel that its victory 
is secured, and that its experience may be a proof to many of 
God's faithfulness and power. 

Beyond his wildest dreams has that shepherd youth’s vic- 
tory, in that narrow glen so long ago, become to “all the 
earth ” a demonstration that unarmed feebleness, trusting ia 
God, is stronger than gigantic human power. It avails for 
us in all-our struggles, unlike to David’s as these are. It is 
easy to let timidity reckon up tremblingly the numbers and 
power of the enemy, but our calculations are sure to err if 
we leave God out of the account. A lad with a sling and 
with God at his back is more than a match for an army of 
Goliaths. Let us be sure that we do not forget to include 
God when estimating the probabilities of success in any cru- 
sade against social iniquities, or any duel with our own weak- 
ness. “They that are with us are more than they that are 
with them,” even if we stand alone, and yet “ not alone,” since 
the Father is with us. 

4. Wenote the victory of faith, and the defeat of blatant self- 
confidence. Goliath thought that enough time had been spent 
in speechifying, and made a rush, heavily weighted with his 
armor as he was, to get at the presumptuous boy that flouted 
him; but before he could reach his nimble antagonist the sling 
did its work, and the stone, slung by a deft hand, went crash- 
ing through the thick bones of the big, stupid head. What was 
the use of all his brazen armor when he never got near enough 
to strike a blow? A helmet of brass on his head, a coat-of- 
mail of brass on his person, greaves of brass on his legs, and 
a javelin of brass dangling at his back, only made his fall the 
more certain, and his rising again im ible. So his own 
sword in David’s hands finished his swelling boasts and his 
life together. One can almost hear the fierce shout that 
went up from the ranks of Israel, and the Philistines’ yell of 
rage and defeat, as ‘they looked down from opposite sides of 
the valley on the short combat and its strange end. 

David’s faith was vindicated by immediate victory. We 
have a harder experience in the long delay of the triumph of 
God's cause, and im the frequent defea.s which we eucuunter ; 


but the ultimate issue is none the less sure. Defeat may be 
converted into victory, if we bate not a jot of heart or hope. 
but stubbornly hold on by trust in God, and struggle for his 
name. “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world,” 
and they who go forth in his name, and keep themselves to 
the armor and arms of his appointing, shall, one day, be more 
than conquerors through Him that Joves and fights for those 
who fight for and in him. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Thought against Force 


O STORY is dearer to boyhood than that of David and 

Goliath. It all seems easily natural to boys. Itisa 

great commendation of a Scripture narrative that it seems 
possible and natural to the childhood of the race. 

Note the features of naturalness. David was agile, strong, 
courageous, used to slinging stones to a hair’s breadth, and 
believed God called him to this very work. Goliath was 
dull, clumsy, did not know David’s prowess and aptitudes, 
and left his face exposed. David was wise in not taking 
Saul’s armor, in taking five stones, though he used but one, 
and in not revealing his weapons to his enemy. Goliath 
saw only a staff. Then the only miracle or wonder was that 
David should have courage, when all the rest were in panic. 
Fortunatdly, he had not been with the terror-stricken army, 
but had been with God. The great fact of his conscious 
being was his clear conviction that the Lord of hosts was 
with him as a practical, every-day reality. He knew that he 
was the instrument to smite the giant, “that all the earth 
may know that there is a God in Israel” (v. 46). 

Strength, arms, and great odds, avail nothing against God's 
plans, Great opposers are principally known by their great 
failures. The long line that holds Cain, Pharaoh, Goliath, 
Sennacherib, Herod, and a thousand more, shows that no sort 
of genius, no abundance of armies, avails anything against 
God. 

We have giants to fight. So we must not omit the training 
of daily duties, the quick thought, the obedient hand, and 
especially the profound trust in God, that he will use us, not 
for ourselves alone, but for all Israel and all the world. 

Be sure the pupils study next week’s lesson beforehand, 

University Park, Colo. 
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Teathing Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


Sys is a grand lesson for boys, and not a bad one for 

girls. It is not possible to tell the exact height of 
Goliath, but it must have been a little over nine feet. This 
is not miraculous, for we have instances in our times of men 
preternaturally tall. Charles ‘Birne, an Irishman, measured 
eight feet four inches. He died in 1783, and his skeleton is 
now in the College of Surgeons in London, and measures 
eight feet. One of the guards of the Duke of Brunswick 
measured eight and a half feet, end a celebrated Swede in the 
guard of Frederick William I of Prussia stood also eight and 
a half feet high. ‘ 

In this contest of David with the giant, note first his faith 
in God. This is most apparent. When Saul objected «that 
David was not fit to fight this Philistine, he replied, “The 
Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of 
the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the hand of 
this Philistine.’ It was therefore in no spirit of bravado 
that he went to the battle. It was because he was jealous for 
the honor of God’s name that he ventured to go at all, and 
in the power that he felt sure that God would give him, 

Note, again, his courage. Of all Israel hé was the only 
one whose heart did not fail him. Now it is one thing to be 
couragéous when you are surrounded by brave men, and 
quite another when all others are trembling. This was where 
David found himself. Yet he went ahead as though all 
Israel were ready to back him. Note once more, he was not 
to be daunted by discouragement. His brothers treated him 
shamefully, and even Saul did little to help him along. He 
knew that he had one weapon which was best for the occasion, 
and that was his sling. So he took that alone, and the result 
showed his wisdom. Goliath was smitten in his most exposed 
part, and fell to the ground stunned by the blow of the smooth 
stone David sent whistling to its mark. 

There are all kinds of giants in this world. You will 
never have to meet a Goliath, but none the less you have to 
meet many a giant antagonist, who means to do you mischief. 
When I was a boy, I was told that, if I did not look out, 
“Giant Sulks” would have hold of me. He does get hold of 
children when they cannot have their own way, and he holds 
them pretty tight. Then there is “ Giant Selfishness,” and he 
hax ayreat many whe arenotable to encounter him successfully, 
You constantly see him among the children, and often he has 































































































































































































his own way with them. Some children are much tyrannized 
over by “Giant Falsehood,” who gets them in his toils, and 
keeps them as captives. Men are only too often kept in cap- 
tivity by “Giant Alcohol,” who is one of the most terrible of 
all giants. Goliath was nothing to him. He marches 
throngh the land to-day as though he owned the whole of it, 
and his victims are numbered by the thousand, And what 
shall we say of “Giant Lust,” who ruins so many homes, and 
blasts the lives of so many husbands and wives, to say noth- 
ing of theirchildren? Better turn a thousand Goliaths loose 
on the community than this, 

Now it may be that some boy in your class has been wish- 
ing that he could have stood in David's shoes on that great 
day. Well, Solomon said once that the mah who rules his 
Spirit is greater than he who takes a city. You, as well as 
the son of Jesse, have your giants to fight. And if you are 
not brave enough to fight the giants that now assail you, 
what reason have you to suppose that, if you had lived in 
David's time, you would have behaved better than the thou- 
sands of Israel? David had fought his own personal giants 
before he had to encounter the man from Gath. This is one 
reason why he came off as he did in that conflict. And if in 
the greater battles of your future life you are to be victorious, 
you will have to Jearn to rule your own spirit, and not let 
every giant domineer over your spirit. 

But in the batile against these giants we have one great 

disadvantage. Israel never wanted to have Goliath as their 
ruler. But we, alas! wish to have these base passions and 
appetites rule in our hearts, This constitutes our greatest 
difficulty. ‘‘ My people love to have it so.” It is awful, but 
it is true, that men love to be selfish, and to lie, and to drink, 
and to give up to their lusts, This is what constitutes the 
eaptivity that is the most dangerous thing of all. 
« Now what shall we do? There is only one course to pur- 
sue. Cry to God to give you the desire for freedom. He can 
awaken this in your heart. Call on God, and then gird your- 
self to the battle. This will always result as the battle of 
David with Goliath did, and, like Israel, you will be free 
from the dominion of that which would enslave you.: 

New York City. 


KAY 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HERE are two sides to this lesson: the same two sides 
into which the world has been divided from the begin- 
ning. Here is the case, as the lesson shows it : 


I, The Way Faith Looks at it. 
1. Showy Equipments are of Small Account. 

Saul clad David with his opparel. ... David said,... 
I cannot go with these; for I have not proved them. And 
David put them off (vs. 38, 39). The man of faith doesn’t 
want the rich man’s riches, the strong man’s strength, the 
learned man’s learning, or the exalted man’s position, All 
of these things are of very small account to one who is God’s 
servant, and whose trust is in his Master. These things 
might be well enough in their way, if they were one’s own, 
and had been proved by him and found useful in God’s ser- 
vice; but in and of themselves they would be more likely to 
prove a hindrance than a help. A showy Sunday-school 
room, or a large library, or a theological training, o: a uni- 
versity diploma, is not to be coveted, as a thing of any 
special importance in the Lord’s work, by one who is called 
to any emergency without the possession of that equipment. 

2. Simple Means are as Good as Any. 

He took his staff in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones 
out of the brook; ...and his sling was in his hand (v. 40). It 
is just what one has, not what some one else has, that God is 
ready to make use of in the hands of one who trusts him. If 
one has only a twenty-five-cent Bible, he can so use that for 
the study of his Sunday-school lesson as to be a better teacher 
than he could be made by all the thousand and one lesson 
helps which are advertised on every side of him. It is with 
all the lack and all the disadvantages which others can see 
in his case, and which contrast him with others, that a child 
of God can take hold confidently of any work to which God 
sets him. The knowledge and skill, and possessions of any 
kind, which one now has, are as good for the accomplishment 
of one’s present duty, in God’s service, as everything else in 
the world combined could prove for that same duty. 

3. God Cannot be Worsted. 

The battle is the Lord’s, and he will give you into our hand 
(v. 47). He who has faith in God has no fears for God, or 
for God’s cause. It matters not who is on the other side, or 
what ag or infl are at work against God. He 
knows that God cannot be worsted. He is not in the least 
bit alarmed over the progress of “modern science,” or 
“modern skepticism,” or “higher criticism,” or “ new the- 
ology,” or “liberalism.” He is not afraid that the “rum 
power will triumph,” or that the “Sabbath will be lost,” or 
that “the family institution will no longer have its old 
sacredness.” He quietly gets his sling and stones, and puts 
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himself at the Lord’s service for a part in finishing up this 
business. And he is as sure that the Lord’s cause will triumph 


as he is that there are enemies arrayed against the Lord’s 
cause. This is the way that faith looks at it. 


II. The Way Sense Looks at it. 
1. God's Champions Seem Puny. .- 

When the Philistine... saw David, he disdained him: for 
he was but a youth (v.42). To the eye of sense, the giants are 
on the Devil’s side; and the Lord’s champions are insignifi- 
cant-looking little fellows. Ten out of twelve of the men 
whom Moss sent into Canaan said that they felt like grass- 
hoppers in comparison with the huge men whom the Lord’s 
people would have to battle. And in almost every great 
conflict since that day, the Lord’s champions have either 
seemed like grasshoppers in the sight of the Lord’s enemies, 
or they have felt like grasshoppers in contrast with the giants 
before them. Every great reform in the world’s history has 
been championed at the start by some single-handed little 
David pitted against a whole army of Goliaths. 


2. God's Agencies Seem Paltry. 


Am I a dog, that thow comest to me with stqves ? (v, 43.) What 
petty agencies the Lord does seem to choose for his work! 
To think of a horde of Sunday-school workers undertaking 
to influence the moral destiny of a nation! As if the great 
political parties of this country were to shape their policy at 
the whine of the temperance women! Shall the play-soldiers 
of the “Salvation Army” be recognized as a force against 
influences which all the pulpits of all the denominations in 
the land have been unable to counterbalance? Is it with 
sticks and stones that giants in brazen armor are to be 
encountered? How can such methods and agencies be met 
except with disdain? 


3. Victory for Our Side Seems Sure. 

Come to me, and I will give thy flesh wnto the fowls of the air 
(v. 44). The Devil’s giants don’t have any doubt about their 
final success, They are all the time naming the time for the 
bone-picking of the last champions of orthodoxy. Goliath 
proposed to finish up David that very day. It has been a 
common thing for Goliath’s successors to put the date of 
assured victory about fifty years ahead. “ Fifty years hence, 
the Bible will be only valued asa curiosity;” “Fifty years 
hence, Christianity will be remembered among other old- 
time follies and fancies.” It may be a few years earlier or 
later; but it can’t be a great while before the power of the 


. world’s giants is fittingly recognized. That is the way that 


the eye of flesh looks at it, 


III. The Way it Turns Out. 

God’s Cause Triumphs. 
Dawid prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and with a stone, 
. and slew him, and cut off his head (vs. 50,51). It makes 
no difference how big the giant is, or how much armor he 
has, or what weapons he uses, if he is over against the Lord’s 
side he is sure to come down. And a mere lad with a sling 
and a stone, on the Lord’s side, can bring the giant down; 
then if he wants a sword to cut off the giant’s head with, the 
lad can take the giant’s own sword and use that against him. 
The Lord’s enemies may have all the science they can get 
hold of ; they may control all the universities they can cap- 
ture or found; they may entrench themselves in all the offi- 
cial positions they can get into; they may avail themselves 
of all the weaknesses or sins of human nature they know 
about; but “ the battle is the Lord’s,” and in the Lord’s bat- 
tle it makes no difference which side has “the heaviest bat- 

talions.” It is the Lord’s side that wins. 

Philadelphia. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O DOUBT all the scholars, certainly those who have 
passed through the primary department, are familiar 

with the story of David and Goliath ; but to strike home the 
truths illustrated by the stone from the brook it will be well 
to review the last lesson, and give some intervening history. 
What came upon David from the day of his anointing? As 
the spirit of the Lord came upon David, it departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit troubled him. His servants said that 
music might divert his vexed mind, and when King Saul said 
they might find a man who could play well upon the harp, 
they told him of a son of Jesse in Bethlehem who was a cun- 
ning player, a handsome and courageous youth. Even by 
the time David was of age, he was well known as a prudent, 
brave, pious young man; for they said, “ The Lord is with 
him.” Saul sent to Jesse to let his son David leave his sheep, 
and come to his palace. Jesse sent him, with a present, to 
the king, and when he was distracted and wild, David played 
on his harp, and charmed away the evil spirit, Saul loved 
David, and made him his armor-bearer. But “ David went 
to and fro from Saul to feed his father’ssheep at Bethlehem.” 
The Philiatines.—Suul had strong enemies. He wus « men 
of war, and bad sumetimes conquered the powerful Puilie- 
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tines in their raids upon Hebrew fields and villages, But, at 
last, the Philistines bad come in all their strength, and en- 
camped at a place nine or ten dilles from Bethlehem. It 
was in a valley, with high steep pills on both sides, and in 
the middle of the valley a winding brook, or ravine, which 
separated the camp of the Philistines and the camp where 
Saul had gathered all his army. So the two armies had 
been stationed for nearly six weeks, and the leader of the 
Philistines had proposed to settle it by single combat, He 
would fight for the Philistines, and he called for Saul’s sol- 
diers to choose out a man to come and fight with him. 

David at the Camp.—Three of Jesse’s sons were in the army 
of Saul. Their father, one morning, sent David to carry some 
parched corn and bread from home to his brothers in cam»), 
and ten cheeses as a present to their captain. He told him 
to see his brothers, find how they fared, and*bring him word. 
David left his sheep with a keeper, and reached the tents 
just as each army stood in batile array. He quickly found 
his brothers, and, as he stood talking, he saw a sight and 
heard words which made the strongest man among ghem 
quake with fear. 

Goliath the Giant.— With a voice that roared aloud a man 
shouted, “Give me a man, that we may fight together.” 
David looked, he saw a giant wearing on his immense head 
a helmet of brass, shining in the morning sun. On his great 
body a coat of mail, made of scales of metal, one lapping over 
the other, so that spear, lance, or sword would find no place 
to strike ; even the coat weighed more than any but a giant 
could lift, and his arms, legs, and shoulders were cased in 
metal. His staff and the head of his spear were heavy, 
and a man stood before him holding a great shield to save 
this mighty, terrible man from harm. David was told that, 
in the same way, Goliath the giant had come out morning 
and evening for forty days. David’s eldest brother heard 
David asking what should be done for the man who would 
kill this giant. He was angry, and reproved David for pride, 
and for leaving his sheep, and that he only came to see the 
battle. The king heard of David's words, and sent for him. 
When he found David willing to go against the giant, he told 
him he was too young, and knew nothing of war. But David 
said the Lord had given him strength to kill a lion and a 
bear who would have devoured a lamb, and so the Lord would 
give him strength and safety“from the giant. Read how 
Saul tried to have David wear his armor and use his sword, 
What weapon did David carry in his hand? 

David at the Brook.—On one side stood the ‘rosy-faced 
youth ; on the other, the giant in shining brass, with sword 
and spear, and his shield-bearer before him. Two against 
one; one of the two a giant, and the single one hardly more 
than a boy, with no real weapon in sight, only a shepherd’s 
crook in his hand. Do you wonder that the giant was angry ? 
What did he threaten todo? How did he curse David? How 
did David answer him? In whose namedid Davidtrust? What 
did he say which showed his fearless confidence in God? How 
many stones from the brook did he carry in his shepherd’s bag? 
How many did he need tosend in hissling? How did he use the 
giant’s own sword? . Towhom did David give all the praise? 
In all of David’s psalms, can you find anything which seems 
an allusion to his victory over the giant? any boasting, or 
vainglory? From David at the brook, and how he trusted 
in God, may we learn lessons of help to us in conquering the 
giants of sin which daily threaten us, and strive to destroy 
our souls, ° 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


HOSE fierce and warlike Philistines were again trou- 
bling and frightening the children of Israel. You have 
heard of them before, and wish to speak of their celebrations 
in their splendid temples, where they prayed to the sun and 
moon, making the Israelites pray too, Tell the story to the 
end, for you remember where the Philistines were frightened 
away by 
You had hoped to hear that they never came back, but 
they did. They came often, creeping into unguarded places, 
carrying off everything they wanted, and sending men to 
destroy what was left, until the Israelites, although they 
tried to hide and save a little, had scarcely enough for the 
children to eat. 

Standing on a hillside, a Philistine soldier, Goliath, had 
called out to the Israelite soldiers, who were near enough to 
hear what he said,—and he spoke fiercely, too,—“ Why are 
ye come out to set your battle in array? ... Choose you a 
man for you, and let him come down to me.” (Continne 
quoting verses 9, 10, and 11). . 

Of course, the Israelites were “greatly afraid,” for when 
Goliath came in sight, they saw that he was dressed from 
head to foot in brass, that he carried a heavy spear slung over 
his shoulder, and that a man walked in front of him carrying 
a shield. 

At this point a class of boys will clamor to talk of weapons, 





















fighting, ete. In order not to quench enthusiasm at the start, 

allow them to talk freely, stopping them before their eager- 
ness becomes riot by promising that “one at a time” may 
tell exactly what he likes, provided there is a real hero in 
the story,—for we are not talking to-day of any one who is 
cruel, and likes to fight, but of a battle for the right, where 
the strong protects the weak ; and it is only stories of this 
kind which we are willing now to hear. 

At first Goliath thought no one dared to fight him. Some 
one—you know his name—who had defended helpless lambs 
from lions and bears, said that the Lord who had delivered 
him from wild beasts would save him and his people now 
from the cruel Philistine. 

Here show the picture of “ David the Shepherd ” used last 

Sunday, explaining that it was not yet time for David “ to 
begin to be king.” 
* Success in killing lions and bears is not what made David 
brave, as you will see. We think he said to himself, when 
he saw Goliath, ‘The Philistines shall no longer be allowed 
to hurt my people.” We know that he said to Goliath, 
“Thou comest tome with a sword, and with a spear, and 
with a shield: but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts,” 

We wonder if Goliath had yet learned that to pray to his 
gods, the sun and moon, for help, was of no use whatever. 
We know he thought much of his own strength. David's 
strength was in Goliath’s armor was heavy. David 
could not have carried it, for he tried one something like it, 
and gave it up. 

You see by this picture what he wore and what he carried, 
but he was armed with something stronger than his sling or 
his staff, stronger than Goliath’s coat-of-mail. We cannot 
see it in the picture. Goliath could not see, and did not 
know it was there at all. The Bible calls this “the sword of 
the Spirit.” (A discussion, here, of what it means.) 

Even if I did not tell you, you would know now who con- 
quered. You would know this, too, from our golden text, 
because it says, ‘The battle is'the Lord's.” 

David used this sword of the Spirit many times afterward, 
when he fought against enemies a thousand times more dan- 
gerous than Goliath,—giant enemies (unseen foes), such as 
intemperance, dishonesty, etc. 

We have giant enemies, the same as his,—those that hurt 
ourselves, such as selfishness and ; those that hurt others, 
such as Let us bow our heads, and ask now to be 
armed with the sword of the Spirit. 











Prayer 
“Father, when we feel safe and comfortable, sheltered in 
our pleasant homes, help us never to forget those who have 
no shelter and no home. Our own selfish feelings have 
weakened us. Make us strong, first to conquer these ene- 
mies within ourselves, then arm us with the sword of thy 
Spirit, that we may fight agairist the giant wrongs which gre 
hurting our brothers and sisters.” 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. A Youne CHampion (1 Sam. 17 : 1-37).Where were 
the Philistines encamped? the Israelites? How were the 
Where was Gath? How tall was 
Goliath? How was he armed? How long did he continue 
his challenge? Why did David come to the camp? By 
what assurance did he persuade Saul to let him fight Go- 
liath? What good qualities in both Saul and David were 
thus shown ? 

2. ANoTHER Man’s Armor (vs. 38, 39).—Why did Saul 
clothe “ David with his apparel”? (Rev. Ver.) Why did 
David refuse to use Saul’s armor? What argument can you 
give from life for the adage, “Each man to his own 
weapon” ? 

8. Five Smoorn Srones (vs. 40, 41).—What was the use 
of the shepherd’s staff? scrip? Why was David wise in de- 
pending on his sling ? What are some seemingly insignificant 
weapons through which the Christian can always conquer? 
How can we keep these—prayer, Bible promises, smiles, etc., 
—always “ in our hands” ? 

4. He Disparnep Hr (vs. 42-44).—Why do the forces 
of good seem insignificant before those of evil? On what do 
the evil base their confidence? On what do we? How did 
Goliath make this a contest of religions ? 

5. Tae Batrie 1s THE Lorp’s (vs. 45-47).—How do men 
fivht life’s battles in their own names? The result? What 
is it to fight “in the name of the Lord”? The result? 
How can you contrast Goliath’s purpose and David's? Whea 
may we be confident that Ged will fight our battles for us? 

6. So Daviw PRevalILep (vs. 48-51).—What are some of 


two armies separated ? 
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our modern Goliaths? 
David's victory? 
; For the Superintendent 

1. Who was Goliath? 2, How did David happen to fight 
him? 3. How tall was Goliath? 4. How was he armed? 
5. How was David armed at first? finally? 6. What did 
Goliath think of David? 7. What gave David courage for 
so unequal a battle? 8. How did David succeed? 

Boston, Mass. 


What use did the Israelites make of 


——— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What weaponsdid Saul give David? 2. What weapons 
did David finally use? 3. What did David do first, after he 
had armed himself? 4. How did David appear in Goliath's 
eyes? 5. Who did David say would win th: battle? 

4a These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


AOA 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ss HOU Comest TO ME WiTH A SworD, AND WITH A 
SPEAR, AND WITH A SHIELD.”—Or, rather, as the 
Revised Ver-ion, “a javelin.” The weapons and armor of 
ancient warfare have continued in use, with scarcely any 
modification, to the present day, by the sons of the desert. 
Even armor such as that of 
Goliath was worn within 
living memory. _A com- 
panion of mine purchased 
from an Anazeh shaykh, at 
Damascus, a complete out- 
fit exactly corresponding to 
that of Goliath. Theowner 
told us his father wore it, 
but that, now that all war- 
@. riors had percussion guns, 
it was useless. There was 
a shirt with sleeves reach- 
ging to the elbow, not made 
of scales, but of chain, or 
rings (the Philistine coat 
seems to have been, like 
the Egyptian, made of 
metal scales); a plain 
bronze helmet or skull- 
cap); bronze greaves; a long spear, with a wooden staff and 
massive iron head; and a straight sword, with a strap to 
sling over the shoulder. The bronze target (or, rather, 
“javelin,” Rev. Ver.) and the shield alone, of the ancient 
equipment, are not now to be found. History tells of many 
achampion challenging one of the opposing host. In the 
tales of Greece we have the mortal combat of Hector and 
Ajax, of Paris and Menelaus; in Roman legend, the battle 
of the Horatii and the Curiatii; in later English history, of 
De Bohun at Bannockburn. 

“Five Smoorn Stones ovr or THE Broox.’’—The 
brook from which young David gathered his stones in 
the valley of Elah is identified with the Wady Sunt,— 
that is, the Valley of the Acacia,—while “Elah” means 
“terebinth.” Acacias are dotted all over it, while one of the 
largest terebinths in the country still grows there. When on 
the spot, one can picture every incident of the battle. The 
Wady Sunt, a narrow glen, becomes a wide valley by the 
junction of two other little wadys. In its center runs 
the pebbly bed of the brook, generally dry (only once did I 
find a little water in it), strewn with white stones and peb- 
bles. On and below the southern slope, where is Suweikeh, 
the ancient Shocoh, the Philistine camp was spread, probably 
resting its flank on Ephes-dammim, now Damin. On the 
northern face, below Azekah, possibly the modern Zakariya, 
was the army of Israel, facing them. A level space of nearly 
a mile and a half wide separated the opposing hosts. In the 
center is the pebbly torrent-bed, with its “smooth stones of 
the brook,” dotted with stunted acacias. David crossed the 
stream-bed, and met his foe on the other side, where there 
was abundant space for the army to deploy, and where the 
combat was in full view of both the hosts. 


The College, Durham, England. 
- 
By the Rev. William Ewing 





I <i 
Assyrian warrior, illustrating coat of 
scales, helmet, and sword. 


“Put THEM IN A SHEPHERD'S Bac.” —This is the familiar 
jerdb, or leathern knapsack, carried by very shepherd lad. 
If he takes bread with him to the fields, it is in this he puts 
it, the leather preventing it from becoming absolutely dry 
and hard. For a similar purpose it is used by the sailors on 
the Sea of Galilee, aed by travelers on the road. It is often 
made of a single «kin of a kid, stripped off whole, and ronghly 
tanned, and ix frequently the receptacle for all manner of 
curios which Orientals seek io sell tu visitors from the West. 


“ His Stine was IN BI8 Hanp.”—This used to bean in- 
dispensable part of the shepherd’s outfit. It was a weapon 
also greatly relied on in war, and is often represented on the 
monuments. Warriors often carried three slings,—one with 
long thongs for distant throwing, which was the least acct+ 
rate; one with shorter thongs for ordinary distances; and one 
with still shorter thongs for close quarters, this last being 
most deadly of aim. How earnestly its use was practiced we 
may judge from the fact that in the tribe of Benjamin alone 
there were “seven hundred chosen men left handed ; every one 
could sling stones at an hair-breadth, and not miss.” Polybius 
also assures us that the Acheans “could throw a stone on 
the head of an enemy, or on any other part of the body they 
chose.” The sling may now occasionally be seen in the hands 
of boys, but it has generally disappeared from the fields of 
Palestine, its place being taken by the long-barreled, brass 
bound, cheap fowling-piece, of which the natives areso proud, 
and on which they so fully rely for defense against man and 
beast that even the ancient shepherds’ club, their comforter 
for milleniums, is sometimes discarded. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


ASA 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. 


ILITARY tactics have had their history and develop- 
ment. Among the Shemites the early fashion of 
fighting by self-elected champions lingered longer than any- 
where else. Even in Muhammad's day it still was the aé- 
cepted method in northern Arabia; and a large part of his 
military success may be traced to his having rejected it, and 
substituted the onset of the whole army. Thus, in the battle 
of the Vale of Bedr, the Meccan champions pushed forward as 
usual, and challenged the Moslems to single combat. To 
their astonishment the Moslems kept their line, at the com- 
mand of the Prophet, and paid no atteniion to the challenges, 
Then suddenly the whole Moslem line advanced, and the 
Meccans fled in discomfiture. At Mt. Ohud the Meccans took 
a line out of their enemy’s book, charged with their whole 
line, broke that of the Moslems, and came near to capturing 
or killing the Prophet. He escaped them only through the 
quickness with which a Moslem threw a woman’s dress about 
him. 
Philadelphia. 
Oey 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE YOUNG CONQUEROR. ] 
IND 
DAVID HAD 10 ACE, 
A GIANT IGHT. 
| } INISH, 








“ Looking unto Jesus.” 


“RIGHT THE DAY SHALL WIN.” 





THe (We. “DRAINING. 
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THE BATTLE I8 THE LORD'S. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 
‘Am I a soldier of the cross.” 
“ Brightly gleams our banner.” 
“ Standing by a purpose true.” 
“ Faint, yet pursuing.” 

“In Zion’s Rock abiding.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
“ In the royal army.” 


AS~ 
Lesson Summary 


SRAEL was face to face with a new emergency, before 
which her armies quailed. They and their God were 
defied day by day. They had no man to cope with Philis- 
tia’s giant. Except by an arm of flesh, they saw no way of 
deliverance, and no arm among their hosts was lifted for this 
attempt. 
But here, as in many a similar exigency, man’s extremity 
was God’s opportunity. He had his chosen champion, and, 
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by influences most easy and natural, that champion’ was 
brought to the front of the opposing armies just at the oppor- 
tune moment. Goliath’s defiance fired David’s heart. The 
challenge was accepted, and the duel was arranged. But 
God’s'man employed God’s equipments, and in God’s name he 
went forth to the fight. He answers boasting with boasting; 
but he boasts in the Lord, the Philistine in himself. The 
issue is hastened, the giant falls, his head is severed, his allies 
flee, So ever does success crown God’s champions when they 
go forth in his name and with his weapons. 


a 
Added Points 


Man’s wisdom is often at fault when providing equipment 
for God’s workers. He, whose the battle is, should always be 
consulted. 

Depend on God’s instructions, rather than on man’s, when 
assaying any deed for him. 

Choose your appointed weapons with care, and use them 
courageously, God will guide your blows to the vital points 
of your adversary. 

Make complete work. A stunned or wounded giant has 
more possibilities of evil in him than when beheaded. 

When the arm of flesh falls, they who have depended on 
it flee. But Jehovah’s arm abides forever. 








Convention Calendar for 1895 


’ United States ‘ 
BMidigan, at Detroit. ..5......0..000ccccessevces soveerece November 19-21 


North Carolina, at Goldsboro....... ..........00s0000 November 25-27 
Utah, PTD sbitscodetitess sbcvsccas ets November 29 to December 1 
Canada 
New Brunswick, at Chatham.......................... November 18-20 

TAY 


The Lesson Committee at Montreal 


ONTREAL was favored, during the last two days 

of October, by a visit from the International Les- 

son Committee, of which Bishop John H. Vincent is 

chairman. The Committee was chiefly occupied in pre- 
paring the lessons for 1898. 

Resolutions on the deaths of two members of the Les- 
son Committee, the Rev. Professor John Albert Broadus 
of Kentucky, and the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks of Ver- 
mont, were passed, and entered on the minutes of the 
Committee. Dr. Broadus had been a member of the 
Lesson Committee for nearly twenty years. The resolu- 
tion in reference to Dr. Broadus states that, “so much 
were the labors of the Committee facilitated by the adop- 
tion of the scheme of lessons for the year, outlined by 
Dr.. Broadus, that when the work of the Committee was 
completed, a resolution was passed gratefully thanking 
him for his valuable assistance.” 

The resolution on the death of Mr. Fairbanks rehearses 
these facts : 


The Hon. Franklin Fairbanks was one of the earliest and 
most enthusiastic friends and supporters of the International 
Lesson system. He was chosen a member of the first Lesson 
Committee upon the death of Mr. Henry P. Haven, and was 
made a member of the second Committee, upon which he served 
with great fidelity to the end of his term. He never failed to 
attend a meeting of the Committee while connected with it, 
and never came without careful preparation for the work to be 
done. When first chosen, he said, upon taking his seat with 
the Committee, that he esteemed his election to the place a 
higher honor than an election to Congress, He was a man of 
genial character, of high integrity and honor, He was a dili- 
gent student and an ardent lover of the Bible. 


In reference to the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. Broadus, the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph sends this 
apnouncement: 


' Authorized by the Convention, which appointed the original 
Lesson Committee to fill vacancies which might occur, the 
— Commitiee has filled the vacancy caused by the death 

Dr. John A. Broadus by the election of Dr. John R. Sampey, 
Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the theological 
seminary of which Dr. Broadus was president, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Dr. Sampey was present at the recent meeting of 
the Committee in Montreal. 


Mr. D. Torrance Fraser, statistical secretary of the 
Provincial Sunday-school Union, writes that the visit of 
the Lesson Committee to Montreal was brought to a close 
by a public reception to the Committee in the American 
Presbyterian Church. This meeting was under the 
auspices of the Provincial Sunday-schvol Association, 
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and was presided over by President A. A. Ayer of the 
Sunday-school Union of the Province of Quebec. Prin- 
cipal Macvicar made the address of welcome, and a letter 
of regret from the governor-general, Lord Aberdeen, was 
read. The Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler of New York responded 
for the Committee. The Hon. 8. H. Blake of Toronto, 
speaking of the method of selecting the lessons, said : 

“The Committee make no comments, no denomina- 
tionalism is shown, but the very perfection of unity in 
working. I believe much of the talk against the Old 
Testament arises from ignorance,—lack of reading the 
Book through. Take that Old Testament and pray over 
it; the New is the natural outcome and commentary. 

* A sub-committee select from the Old Testament, and 


another from the New. These results are revised by the 


whole Committee, and then sent to the corresponding 
members in Great Britain; and, with their comments, 
the whole is revised finally. We have just completed 
1898 lessons. Why so far ahead? you maysay. Be- 
cause these have to be sent to Europe and Australia, and 
all the world over, that the lesson writers may have time 
to prepare their helps for teachers. It is a grand open- 
ing for explaining the Bible, and through the best 
minds in the world you get information that would cost 
you thousands of dollars in any other way. We are 
under great obligations to these Christian writers. 
Nearly twenty-two millions in the world studying the 
Bible in this way! Is it not a wonderful army?” 

Dr. Sampey of Kentucky followed with an address on 
the great stories of the Old Testament as a basis for lessons. 
Mr. B. F, Jacobs, in speaking of the International Com- 
mittees, said: “ Alongside of this International Lesson 
Committee, and working with it, is the International 
Executive Committee, seeking more perfect organization 
in all the states, provinces, and territories. Until July 4 
last we had fifty-nine stars on ibe International banner; 


gthen came an application from your Alberta who 


were just forming an association, and now we have sixty 
organizations of states, provinces, and territories.” 

“Tf we can help you in this province,” he said, ‘‘ we 
wish todo so. In my own state of Illinois we hold a 
state convention every gear. We held one this year. 
Then we have 102 counties, and held a convention in 
each one this year. We have 1,569 townships. We did 
not reach every one this year, but we held 1,565 conven- 
tions in 1,350 townships, making a total of 1,622 Sunday- 
school conventions, in this last year, to help the teachers 
in the state of Illinois. We wantto get into every town- 
ship and every school, and you should do so too, 

“Another great help is the Home Department, for 
those unable to attend the school,—the aged, the sick, 
those whose duties prevent regular attendance. Then 
the house-to-house visitation, to reach every home, I 
heard, in one of our counties, of the report of such a 
canvass, and they reported that every boy and girl had 
beeh brought in except one boy; and three men were 
after that boy. In another place, a map was hung up 
indicating by spots the homes unreached by the Sunday- 
school. The result was, spot after spot disappeared but 
one. Finally that went, because they had hired a young 
girl who lived with them to go to school, and so took off 
that spot. You say you can’t do that. Just so, in old 
days, they began to make excuses.” 

















Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. (2 vols., medium octayo, illustrated, PR xxii, 


444; x, 813. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
& Co. $8.) 

There has been a disiinct Coleridge revival in the last 
five years, following the Wordsworth revival begun by 
Matthew Arnold and Algernon Swinburne. In this case 
also, Swinburne might claim a share in its inception, as 
it was his excellent introduction to his selection of Col- 
eridge’s poems which called due attention to the exquisite 
cadences of Coleridge’s verse. A collection of Coleridge’s 
letters has been planned frequently. Twenty years ago 
an edition was expected from an American man of let- 
ters, who died, however, without carrying out his pur- 
pose. Mr. Ernest Coleridge, a grandson of the poet, and 
son of Derwent Coleridge, has carried out the. task at 
last. Yet his collection is avowedly incomplete. The 
poet was a voluminous correspondent, and from the 
great mass of material Mr. Coleridgé selects those which 
are of importance as helping “rather to illustrate the 
story of the writer’s life than to embody his critical 
opinious, or to record the development of his philosophi- 


ifflin, 
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cal and theological speculations.” A complete republi- 
cation he leaves to the future. These two handsome 
volumes do contain quite as much as most readers will 
think of absorbing. They help to a truer estimate of the 
man, his strength, and his weakness. They do not, of 
course, exculpate him from blame in his capacity of hus- 
band and father, or as regards the habit which under- 
mined his will and dimmed his poetic vision. But 
they show him to have been a man of finely affectionate 
instincts, warm in his friendships, placable in his 
enmities, and loyal to the highest principles in thought 
and feeling, though weak in self-control. His letters are 
written in a purely conversational style, with no thought 
of any eye but those of his correspondent. Although 
the work of a competent literary artist, they are far less 
artistic than those of Cowper or Lamb, or even Southey. 
But they are the genuine outflow of a strong mind, and 
cast much light on contemporary history. 


Oo 


St. Andrews and Elsewhere: Gone of Some Gone and of 
Things Left. By A. K. H. B. ( Me 8) (8vo, pp. 384, 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $4.) 


In the first part of this book of delightful reminiscences 
we have talks about men and matters ecclesiastical. 
There we learn a great deal about St. Andrews, and then 
have chatty chapters about Archbishop Tait of Canter- 
bury, Dean Stanley of Westminster, Hugh Pearson, and 
bright incidents concerning various other men and 
things. The “country parson” has an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdotes about distinguished men. He seems 
never to have forgotten anything. So his pages abound 
with fragments of personal incident. The second part 
of the volume narrates the happenings of ‘‘ That Peaceful 
Time,”—some vacation experiences. The third part 
tells of “Things Left,—One’s Real Life in the Latter 
Years.” Toward its close the book seems to grow more 
tender, but every page glitters with reminiscences, It 
would seem that almost nobody is left out. The author 
has met a great many people, and has read widely; and 
it is a delight to sit down with the good old man, and 
listen to the things he remembers. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Chaplains of Boys’ Brigades may be 
glad to know of a small paper-covered 
booklet prepared by a New York 
chaplain for use by the Brigades. It is called Respon- 
sive Services for the Boys’ Brigade, and consists of a 
series of selections from the Bible for responsive readings 
between the chaplain and the brigade. The selections 
are grouped under eleven different subjects, such as 
“The Captain’s Instructions,” “‘ Armor,” “ Weapons and 
Warfare,” “ Defense,” “‘ Heroes,” and others. A burial 
service is added at the close. The booklet is intended to 
be carried in‘the cartridge-box, and is sold at the rate of 
three dollars per hundred, or four cents each, by A. C. 
Mayer, 150 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 


B. 


Services for 
Boys’ Brigades 


Principal Edwards of the Calvinistic 
Methodist (or Presbyterian) Church 
of Wales is reckoned by his country- 
men the ablest theologian of the principality. His 
series of articles on the Incarnation which are appearing 
in The Expositor enable English readers to agree with 
Welsh in giving him very high rank as a theologian. 
Like Thomasius in Germany, and Fairbairn and Gore 
in England, he lays stress on the kendsis, or “ self-empty- 
ing,” of the Logos (Phil. 2: 7), while rejecting the ex- 
treme statements of Gess and Martensen. He quotes 
with praise Mr. Du Bose’s “ Soteriology of the New Tes- 
tament,” the ablest of American contributions to this 
great discussion. Members of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew will find a wealth of interesting matter relating 
to their society in the November number of St. Andrew’s 
Cross. The larger part of the magazine is taken up by 
a report of the tenth annual convention, which was held 
in Louisville last September, and by the speeches of 
those who addressed this convention. Among the speak- 
ers whose words are recorded were Robert E. Speer 
and James L. Houghteling, president of the brotherhood, 
New York Railroad Men is the title of a tastefully 
printed monthly published by the Railroad Branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of New York 
City; and devoted to the interests of railroad men. The 
paper is mainly secular in its contents, and the Novem- 
ber number shows that the editor aims to have it filled 
with that which will be of real interest to railroad men 
the country over. 


Interesting 
Magazines 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents pet line for one or 
more insertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





Singers and artists generally are users of 
Brown's Bronchial Troches for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, and throat irritations. They afford 
instant relief. Avoid imitations. 


A brain and nerve food. Use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr.O. Worthly, Lancaster, 
N. H., says: “I have used it in cases requir- 
ing brain and nerve food as a result of over- 
work, attended with exhaustion and loss of 
strength, with impaired digestion, with good 
results,” 








a "Special Notices 


The second. summer, op) A mothers believe e, , is 
the most precarious in a child's life; generally it may 
be true. but you will find that mothers and hysicians 
familiar with the value of the Gail Borden Eagie 
Brand Condensed Milk ¢o not 80 jo Fegard It. 


‘New Christmas Music 


Joy to — porte. Responsive and musical. Ar- 
ranged by J. R. Miller. 

Joyous Day. A responsive Christmas service. Com- 
piled by Frank L. Armstrong. 

Story of the Christ. In song, recitation, and read- 
ing. Words by Ida L. Reea, music by J. H. 
Meredith. 

Hugg’s Grocting, Responsive and musical. By 
Geo, C, Hugg 

Prince of + Lh “Aa original service. By Irvin H. 
Mack and J. Lincoln Hall. 

The Greatest Gift. Responsive and musical. By 
Hall and Mack. 

The Call of Christmas. A trumpet call to Christian 
duties. Prepared by E. S. Lorenz. 


Chiming Bells of Christmas-Tide. By Marion West. 
The Christmas Story told Anew. New primary 
service. By Miss Vella and Mrs. Atwood. 
Christmas Crowns. A service of Christmas adora- 

tion. By Cutler, Gebriel, Ogden, Parks, Tenney, 

Nelson, and Lorenz. 
Shepherds of Bethlehem. Responsive and musical. 
Hood’s Christmas Annual, No. 17. All carols. 
Christmas Carols. Selected from the Hymnal for 

schools. Edited by Charles Taylor Ives. 
&@ Prices of each of the above, per 100; 5 cents 

per copy. A sample of each of the 13 
mailed for 60 cents, postpaid. 


Santa Claus and Uncle Sam. A merry Christmas 
cantata. Text by Harriet D. Castle, music by 
J. A. Parks. 43 pages. 8vo. 30 cents a copy; 
$3 per dozen, postpaid. 
The Uytaee of Peace. A sacred cantata. By Mrs. 
. L. Ashford, hymns by E. R. Latta. Large 
taka. 56 pages. Price, 35 cents per copy ; $3.50 
per dozen, postpaid. (Carols for the Sunday-school 
published separately, Price, 5 cents each; 30 
cents per dozen, postpaid.) 








In addition to the above we keep everything in the io | 
of Christmas music, no matter by whom published. 
Don’t scatter your orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND 
164 Fifth Avenue. New York City 


JUST OUT~~~ 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 1 to 6 


WORDS and MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each 





By express, not prepaid.................. $75 per 100 

Words only, small type, cloth.............. ae SY eS 

“. “  nonpareil type, cloth...... gr 

te ‘** large type, limp cloth...... a. 7. 

se = os “*  boards........... ae 
eo 


The Biglow & Main CO.,| The John Church Co,, 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 'S.£.C.4th&Eim, Cincinnati. 


Christmas Sunday-School ‘Services 


Chiming Bells of Christmas-Tide, OnLy 
STARLIGHT, AGES OF SILENCE ENDED, all with 
music and recitations. Also new for prim , THE 
CHRISTMAS Story TOLD ANEW, THE CHRIST. SHILD, 
and many others. Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each. 
Christmas Recitations, 15 cents; Christmas Concert 
k, 50 cents ; new anniversary service, Amother 
Year, 5 cents. 


Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


G|PROF-rice’s (ICE"S sie Tonchne SYSTEM. : 
ate SORRY WUE RSRBL COST: 
Y. Established 19 Years. 














use Oo. 243 State St., Chicago, Ill, 























OVER 200 GIRLS 
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HAVE BEEN EDUCATED FREE 





At the best colieges and at the leading universities 
under the Free Educational Plan of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


pyotd girl has the same chance for any kind of education she wants. « Not 
a penny she or her parents expend. These educations are offered 
absolutely free of expense. Further information can be had by writing to : 


The Educational Bureau of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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CIRCULARS FREB } : 












able for both ha: 
mone tng AS ak 


ia foe tho —— “Free 30 cts— 
so tamtese fer the nate choir and the 
Bs 8 nal wy FD aE 
male and female \poeee 
LEM by Gabriel. A seared Gomt ratorio-Ca: 
church ehoir and the 8. 8. ad lib. } “ace 


GEO. F. ROSC 
CHICAGO, 040 W. Madiaon rt. NEV YOR 


Christmas Greetings. 
Prince of Pace 


Four excellent Christmas services for the 8. 8. co’ 
lete is, Recitatione and script 
. Price 6 cts each, 4.00 per 100 not 
a Sane CLAUS AN mis § 
An exceedingly happy combination 4 
of sweet melodies and an entertaining liberetto, s 
and — 8. Schools. Price $) cts 


a asVa1d 








Christmas Music | 


“The BIRTHDAY of the KING” 


A festival service, of recitation, scripture, and song, 
for Christmas-tide, by W. L. Mason. Price, 5cts. each, 


postpaid ; #4 per 100, by express, not prepaid. 


The BEACON LIGHT 


A new service, not so elaborate, contains many 
unique features, designed to be used in connection 


with our Lighthouse box or otherwise, by W. L. | 
Meson. ice, 5 cts. each, postpaid ; §2 per 100, by ex- 


press, not prepaid. 
Also five uther services by Mr. Mason. Send 10 cts 


and receive the above two and descriptions of the | 


others. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 
122 Nassau Street, New York 


A A Sunday Game dats 


Send 2c.*tampfr ariculers. Agents wanted. 





cee 
Saray SATAY SNARES GNENEN ANANGY | AANA a wo coc. 


SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEREM. 
GOLDEN BELLS. 
CHRISTMAS SUNBEAMS. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing Music, Recitations, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem, 
Price, & ots each, 52 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR . 


iarane a J. J. Hood, iz? 


avata" ctata® atatat alata’ atatal atatat  ctata® avatar 


The Wise Men 


A new Christmas Sunday-svbon! concert exercisg@, 
Oy, Bu RTON H, WInsLow, with all new music, Sam- 
@ copies, 5 cents each : #4 per 8. 
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Evangelical Pub. Co., 51D Lakeside Blg., Chicago | W- A. WILDE & CO., * Uipm’ \{ Street 








































































International 


Standard Series 
of Graded 


L6SSON Helps aNd Papers | scm, 


In Four Grades.— A special teachers’ help and scholars’ help in four different grades, 
Primary, Juvenile, Intermediate and Advanced. The only complete series of graded 
lesson helps and the only one that furnishes a graded help for the teacher to match that for 
the scholar in each rede. 

Lesson Hymns. — These are the same throughout all our quarterlies, except the primary. 
Three lesson hymns on each lesson. 

Lesson Marking.— We are the only publishers that furnish suitable lesson marking 
blanks in our teachers’ and scholars’ helps. 

By Par the Cheapest. — Our teachers’ helps for main school range from 18¢ to 30c per 


year Our scholars’ helps from 4\%c to 11c per year — costing no more for a year than many 
ask for a single quarter. 








Young P le’s Weekly.—The largest and best paper ever 
published for Sunday-school readers, having eight pages of four 
columns each. Colored pictures once a month. Issued at the un- 











rere. Write for 


Address: 


~>+-+> + +o +o +o + ooo 
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| THE RICH YOUNG RULER 


MEMVS.21-22 


‘Seek yet the isdn fo 


precedented price of 50 cents a year, or 13c per quarter, in lots of 
The Weekly Magnet.— The greatest attraction which the 
Sunday-schools of thiss country have ever had. Colored pictures once 
a month. Price, 30 cemts per year, or 8c per quarter in lots of 
pPy Hours.— Our large four-page weekly with serial, every 
W LY ae, ending any the quarter. Costs only 20 cents a year, or 
8c per quarter in lots. 
serial, every serial avy | during the quarter. Only 12 cents per 
year, or 3c per quarte: in lots of five or more. 
Dew Drops.— Great infant class weekly paper, 22 cents per 
| year, or 6c per quarter in lots of five or more. Contains lesson 
DEDKDEDEDKD Little Learner’s Paper.— Weekly infant class paper, only 6 
cents a year, or 2c per quarter, in lots of five or more. Pictoria) 
illustrated lesson, besides other interesting matter. 7” 
° ie understanding, that if they don't prove better than those 
u have been using. we will return the half agar paid, or if they 
do prove better, we will credit his amount on continuance of order—thus in either case giving 
you the goods free. 
Sample Copies of any or all the above publications sent free on 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Washington Street. CHICAGO. 
in ae 
AND PRIMARY SONG CLUSTER. 
Primary Songs on one side, Lesson Pictures on the Other. 
Only $2.50 Per Year; 75 Cents per Quarter. 
Pictures, illustrating the International Lessons, each sheet 
24x inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, bound together at 
the top. At thé bottom of each picture are printed Title of Les- 
companies each set. On the back of 
each picture, in large type, we print a 
Primary Lesson Hymn. Type large 
the chart is sent free a supplement, 
with directions for teaching the les- 
sons in the Primary Class, and for sim- 
The Colored Lesson Picture Cards, 
The Colored Pictures reduced. pe nted 
in colors on cards, with singple esson F 
One for each Sunday. Price, 10c. per § 
year, or 2X¥c. per quarter. 


three or more Single subscription, 60c per year. 
=< bee my 
The Weekly Welcome. — A three-column four-page weekly, with 
stories pictorially illustrated. Colored pictures every week. 
FRE E TRI AL We furnish our pubtiontipas for three months on trial with 
our large illustrated catalogue of Sunday-school supplies and special 
COLORED LESSON PICTURE ROLL 
The Oolored Lesson Picture Roll consists of a series of Colored 
son and Golden Text. Outline map ac- 
enough to be read fifty feet away. With 
ple blackboard work. 
Story and Questions printed‘on back. 
Chisago. 
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S © O Ni You will Choose J 9) 6 
Your S. S. Helps for 

Incase your teachers and scholars are not among the million 
and over that are now using the WESTMINSTER Zeacher, Quarterlies, 
Lesson Leaves, Question Leaf, Cards, and Illustrated Papers, you will 
find it to your best interest to examine these Sunday-school hélps. 

Sample copies will be cheerfully sent to any one asking for 
them. Please address 

JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Ab h ugh b he h ode of f 
one eel. tte be in the hands of e very! NEW XMAS SERVICES 
TRY THEM! TRY THEM! 
Turning- Points The Call of Garistmes; a Trumpet Colt to Ohrist- 
in Successful Careers. mas Duties. | By 8. Lorens, wpe, ato 


_— Calls to Worship; 


jon; to Missions; to Charity; and Cheer. 


a7 an Ben aaa M. THAYER. 16 portraits. oni brilliant, pleasing, and easy. 
‘ ’ Christmas Crowns; a Service of Christmas adora- 
The Rev. William M. Thayer, «hose works of biog- | tion. By M N. Ouiter. Novel and yg 
raphy enjoy an almost unec valied reputation in this | Has t / 4-95 force and epiritual 
country, has produced in this new work a most stimu- | Seis Gplee “gos oy Lag) = oy com Bm 
lating and profitable book for young readers, to each ‘enney, Parks ison, and Lorenz. 


of whom comes in early life that turning-point which 
in the case of most men brings the one chance, and 
which only successful men make the home port for 
fortune. 


Seaeee ts ea 50 per doz., $4.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Orchestra Score a4 above, 9 pieces complete, $1 0. 


New Xmas Treasury (No. 6). 

A brilliant collection of recitations, dialogues, ex- 
ercises, and music. Nothing equal to it for a miscel- 
laneous program. 0c each, $1.00 per doz id. 
Special on. Sample copy of cock of the above 
services and Treasury for l5c, postpai 


New Xmas Gontetab. 
Santa Claus and Uncle Sam. By Harriet D. 
Castle. A Merry Christmas Cantata. pussiine over 
Music, by J. A. Parks, bright, 
catchy, and melodious. Sure to please. Don’t miss 
this. Price, 30c each; $3.00 per doz., postpaid. 
Orchestra Score for above, 9 pieces complete, $2.50. 
The Prince of Peace. (Sacred Cantata for Chor- 
us Choirs.) By E. L. Ashford. Music of high Char- 
acter. weroas | impression and beautiful, but not too 
difficult, each; $3.50 per dox. se postuesd. 
(Has Carols Tor’: 8., 5c each, 30c per doz, postpaid. 
Splendid Anthems in Christmas Choir Leader 
We each. Send for complete Xmas catalogue. 
LORENZ & CO., WARD & ne a 
._| Dayton, Onio. 164 Sth Ave., H. Y¥. City. 


FREE XMAS Fetaey teat 


Juba St., N. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


PELOUBET 
Select Notes 


On the International S. S. Lessons for 1896 | 
The volume for next year will be made 

eesowenty attractive by eight splendid 
ll-page original illustrations from photo- 

graphs secured this spring in Palestine. 
Now ready for mailing. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., * omield Street, 
SamereS Christmas Anthems 


and », A achool Concert Exerciars 
Tus Ecuo Music Co., La Payeue, Ind. 





with wit aaa humor. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE | 


T+ 





Christmas Thumber 


(With Cover in White and Gold) 
BEGINS A NEW VOLUME 


BRISEIS 


First chapters of a New Novel by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON 





THE PARIS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By 


RICHARD HARDING. DAVIS 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO 
THE BARREN GROUNDS 
By 


CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY SMEDLEY 





A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. A Comedy by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.—BY LAND AND 
SEA. Four sketches with twelve illustrations, includ- 
ing a frontispiece in color. By HOWARD PYLE. 





CASPAR W. WHITNEY FIVE SHORT STORIES - EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS 


| 


ae eee S. PAPERS FOR ’96 AT 25% DISCOUNT. 


Something unusual to get any discount on Sanday-school papers, isn’t it? 
196, until after sending for our price lists and particulars. We e are the only Sunday-school Supply House ving 
ounts on periodicals, saree } LEONARD. te 5 ere COMP Y, Bible House, Albany, N.Y 


—7- — 





NO BETTER CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAN A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, ie 98. SFTIeS cements Feeney rae # Neat aes iN 00 





Then don’t order your supplies for 





Christmas 
Cantatas 
for Children 








CHRISTMAS $ SELECTIONS tos pretty Carols and sn 
ice, @ copy. 

ounls R | STMAS-T TIDE. Bike Ars Supe 
THE PI PALAGE OFS SANTA aLAUS. Loree. Amost 
Cantata by new writers who evidently under- 

gand thy arto racing & oral while pleasing the children. 
Price, 80 cents a single cop: 


OTHER X-MAS. ‘CANTATAS. 


Williamson & 


ta Claus’ Mision, 
ee re, Neely Stee ponte : foes o ‘* Tables Turned; or, A Christmas 
Ranta Bonn, Peate Claus’ Wistar, The for Santa Claus.’’ 
saan, 5B y Christmas, Ete. These have art won 
pad sd in —— Price of each Cantata 80 By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 


tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
the world give him a Christmas of his own, 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. Full of 


humor, pretty dialogue, and charming music, There 
é CHRISTMAS REVERIE. ® a a ary is a beautiful tableau of the Christmas star. Eleven 
great interest. Price, 10 cents eopy. characters and choruses. 30 cents, postpaid. 


~ 


‘* The Revolt of the Toys.’’ 
By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
adults only. «It has now the enviable position of a standard | and abused his toys so badly that, with "Banta Claus’ 
work, and fi has no superior in its own field. 50 ets. a copy, | Permission, A a rise in rev alt on St copy Ht | 
ill be repare to take vengeance, from which the small boy 
ANTHEMS § in he Supplement to pay ~ pe Pa isitor hes &@ narrow and exeiting escape. The cantata is un- 
rice of “Musical Visiter” 15 cents ae clever — lang — wee p the 
of Custemes Male ‘of @ pen on music is very pretty. Ten characters and chorus. 
Ach | CATALOGUE for use in the Church, Sunday Schoo! 20 cents, postpaid. 
will be sent to any ress on applic ication. 
must accompany orders from ” 
GAs oF or REFERENCES Groce who have not hadceodit *¢ Jingle Bells. 


By Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, Mrg. Santa Claus and the 
sense J for sample (back number) of MUSICAL chiidren insist on accompanying Santa Claus on his 
vision showing the class of music now being pra famous Christmas Eve journey, and have some very 


mirthful experiences, which end in a distribution of 

presents to the audience. Ten characters, Beautiful 

| Songs and choruses. 30 cents, postpaid. 
r 


a 
AGHI CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. other peasant entertainment. 
BETHLEHEM. . mend Monel nd Co. Ro 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Cees ia etc 


The Holy Child. Service by the Rev. Ropzrr 
LowRy, most popular of the sortes, 16 pages. 
#4 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. 

bes 2 wens of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. Crarrsand 

. MAIN. A new service for primary classes, 

ay ‘pretty and effective, printed in colors..6 cents. 

Christmas Annual, No. 26. Seven new carols, 
by popular writers... ..4 cents. 

Selected Carols from previous ‘feoucs, by best 
authors, 15 carols in each number. No. 1, 5 cts.; 
No. 2, 5 cts.; No. 3, 5 cts.; No. 4, 5 cts. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 6. 
Eight pages of appropriate poetry and prose...4 cts. 


~ 


** Good Tidings ; or, The Sailor- 
Boys’ Christmas.’’ 


By Rosabel. The belated ship, Jane, arrives home 
on Christmas Eve, and a Christmas festival is held in 
honor of the sailor- -boys. Each sailor gives a descri 
tion of Christmas in some foreign land, and there fs 
much entertaining dialogue and many pretty songs. 
Nine characters and chorus. 25 cents, postpaid 

/~ 


If you are interested in cantatas of any sort, 
grave or gay, short or long, for young people or 
grown-ups, send for cur Complete catalog of can- 
tatas and operettas. Free on request. Any can- 


St. Nicholas’ Visit to the Seheel. Most de- | tata published in America or abroad can be pro- 
Geente Hy Fy a by Dr. W. = cured of us at shortest notice and lowest cost. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 East 9th S'., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


9.9. 000 BENT ee ee Te. tens new 8. 8. 
singing-books are “ B t Light,” “Christian Life 
Songs,” ‘ Beantiful Soman” Samples only 20 cents. 

8. W. STRAUB &CO., > Btate &t., Chicago. 


ANDALL’S FASY ANTHEMS. Voli. 1.,'6 
I op.. $3 per doz. Sample. 15 cents, postpaid 
—— Chimes for Snrday-echonls. % pp. Sample, 10 
ets. RK. B. Randall, pub., 24 Dearborn St., Chicage. 


Liberal discounts on all cantatas by the dozen, 
and to schools and Sunday-schools. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C. H, Ditson & Co., N. ¥. 











J, EB. Ditson & Co., Phila, 











Upon receipt of price we 
will send ae by mail, post- 
paid,a pac containing an 
assortment of pretty Christ- 
mas Cards, Calendars, and 
Tiiuminated Booklets, from the most 
i; artistic foreign manu urers, inelud- 
he ing the goods of Ernest Nister, Raphael 
(7 Tuck, Mildway, etc. 


| Packet No. 1, $2.50; worth 4.75 Retail. 


Containing 2 handsome 50c. turnover calendars for 
1896, lithographed in 18 colors, 4 extra choice, 25c. 
calendars In 9 colors, with silk cord; 2% superfine 
Christmas cards, with selections ; 4 jeweled booklets, 
with appeomiaseqactations ; 4smaller floral booklets 
beautifully illuminated ; 6 booklets in various shapes 
and designs, with selections. 


Packet No. 2, $2.50; worth $4.85 Retail. 

Containing same as No. 1, except only one 50c, ca)- 
endar, and, in addition, any two of our new choice 
Renaissance booklets, 30c. each, by such »pular 
writers as Mary E. Wilkins, Rosa'N. Oarey, Dr. Cc. H. 
perenotet & . Zier pene, OCNSES. mo contains 

om Ww ustrations, bound in leath- 
erette boards Sccotated in artistic style. 


Packet No. 3, $2.00; worth $3.85 Retail. 

Containing 1 handsome 60c. turnover calendar for 
1896, lithographed in 13 colors! 2 extra choice 2éc. cal- 
endars.in 9 colors, with silk cord ; 12superfine Christ- 
mas cards with selectioné; 4 jeweled klets with 
appropriate quotations; 4 smaller floral booklets, 
beautifally illuminated ; 12 smaller Christmas cards, 
various shapes and designs; 6 assorted beautiful en- 
amel text mottoes, in various shapes, silver blocked 
lettering, floral designs, with cord to hang up. 


Packet No. 4, $1.50; worth $2.75 Retail. 
Containing 12 large, highly illuminated cards of dif- 
ferent designs, with gold borders; 4 artistically col- 
ored booklets; 2 jeweled booklets with silk cord; 2 
brightly illuminated floral booklets; 12 Christmas 
cards in a variety of artistic designs, and 2 calendars 
with illuminated lithograph designs and selections. 


Packet No. 5, $1.00; worth $1.90 Retail. 
Containing 12 large, handsomely ornamented cards 
with gold border ; 12 cards of artistic designs, jeweled 
and colored ; 6 medium size booklets, Jeweled in litho- 
are hed colors and shaped; 1 large calendar with 
iesigns of artistic beauty and appropriate selections ; 
lealendar with designs and selections for children, 


Packet No. 6, 50c.; worth 90c. Retail. 

Vontaining 12 cards of rich, beautiful designs; 6 
artistic cards, jeweled and illuminated ; 3 handsome 
and tasteful booklets with choice selections, 

ese packets are selected by | eaee ey of experience 

and judgment with the idea of pleasing our customers, 
and giving as great avery Spee for the money, 
AND ARE CAREFULLY PACKED FOR MAI 
ING, postage paid, 








Mention this paper. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN 
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New Books You: Need 


Mention The School Times, 
and % ’ worth of Christmas sou Special 
venirs be sent vel eg with each 
worth of 3 at advertisea§€©=-s Coffer 
~ 


Moody’s Bible Notes: 


From Genesis to Revelation, Ky D. L. Moopy. 
Being marginal notes, comments, illustrations, 
oy aaa frum Mr. Moody's Bible. 12mo, cloth, 


For years Mr, Moody has been in the habit of mak- 
ing notes and quotations on the margin and blank 
leaves of his interleaved Bible, the result being an 
eae ion of concise, helpful, and suggestive notes 
pro’ ly without a parallel, 


Gifts for the Day 


Comprising Rose Porter's popular year-books, A Gift 
of Love( Morning Hour) and A Gifter Peace 
(Evening Hour), in special new uniform bindings 
of polished buckram, embossed with new dies. 
2 volumes. tone J6an0, boned 66.20, Bold separately 
ia two styles: Cloth, each, $1.00; white, each, $1. 


Successward 
A Young Man’s Book for Young Men. By EpwaRp W. 
Box, Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 
** We cordially commend this volume to young men, 
and to all who are interested in the welfare of young 
men.” —Christian Work, 


The Shepherd Psalm. 


A new holiday edition of the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer’s famous work. 
With illustrations by Mary A. 
Lathbury on every page. 
12mo, richly ornamented cloth 

fe Y covers, gilt top, boxed, $1. 

“ A devotional exposition of the 

Twenty-third m, printed in 

two ors. 


David : 
Shepherd, Psalmist, King. 


. By 

La ; the Rev. F. B,. MiyxR. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 00, 

A new volume of Old Testament 

es. Will Fane to be more 

popular than any of the former volumes. 


The Soul-Winner 


How to Lead Sinners to the Saviour. 
SPURGEON, 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 


Planned and prepared, and was to have been issued, 
before his death, but was delayed by his last illness, 
The Christian’s Secret 


Ofa Happy Life. Anew Holiday\Ealtion of Hannan 
WHITALL SMITnH’s religious classic. White vel- 
lum cloth, elaborate cover design in gold and ink, 
16mo, $1.00. Other styles, $2.50 fo 50c, 

Over a quarter of a million have been sold. 
All goods post free. Send for free holiday list, 


NEW YORK; 112 Fifth Avenue. 


as Seottdliencnil 


THE 
SHEPHERD PSALM, 














By Cc. H. 
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and 

Future 
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per year, Specimen copies free. 
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The Sunday School Times 


In the Lesson Department 


Professor Willis J: Beecher, D:D. 
Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
H. Clay Trumbull. 


Concerning Methods of Work 
B. F. Jacobs. 


_— 
g William Reynolds. 


Ian Maclaren. 
Professor A. H. Sayce. 


Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 
Wm. Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


Subscription rates: One copy, one year, $1.50. 
addresses, $1.00 each ; five or more copies in a package, to one address, 50 Cents each 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bishop H. jV. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


The Rev. E. M. Fergusson. 
The Rev. William Ewing. 
Faith Latimer. 
Julia E. Peck. 
Amos R. Wells. 


John H. Vincent. 


Charles S. Robinson, D.D. 
Ira D. Sankey. 
‘The Rev. John L, Scudder. 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 
Juliet E. Dimock. 


Other Living Themes 
Dean F. W, Farrar. 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht. 


Professor J. P. Mahaffy. 
J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Margaret E. Sangster. 
Richard Burton. 
Susan Coolidge. 


Two or more copies, to individual 
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Ask your Stationer for them 


The Leading | 
Writing Papers | 


{ BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if net obtain- 
able throuch your dealer. 
Samuel Ward Compery, 


49 and 51 Franklin Street, beeton. Mass, 
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Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Perfect ayy th by win golden 


opinions. They also make pe copies, as very 
many thoura: le know. Stationers sell them. 
LVAH . M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 


WALL PAPER | 


| Samp'es free feom lar est wal!- aper concern 'n U.S. 


Kayser & Allman “7! MSiSci** Phila. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE! 


Positively Limited to December 24 ( 


Never m will there be another Special Offer ai 
tionary and encyclopedia of the world's knowledge. * pris 
on 31, but thousénds of people in all walks of )ife have requested an extension of time until Christ 
After careful consideration, we have decided to continue @ <ppeah offer until the above date: 
This is done simply and only asa means of advertising this wonde storehouse of informatio 
We do not expect to: make money by this offer, as the very low price on extremely liberal terms litt 
more than pays for paper, printing. and binding ; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to ad- 
vertise this most modern and up-to-date home reference Mbrary. No advertisement can do the work 
justice ; it is its own most eloquent advocate. Recently adopted by the schools of St, Louis, Mo., and many 
other cities, in preference to all other dictionaries and encyclopedias. It is equal to a college education. 


ade on this zone stand 
Je fully intended to advance 


®FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER-~@ 


Your pastor, teacher, friend, parents, or your children,will appreciate this great work beyond expression, 
It wili last a lifetime, and always give satisfaction. o business or professional man, teacher, student; 
mechanic, housewife, or any other person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who ta interested in 
the lundable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to without careful 
investigation. Understand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete dictionary and a thorough 
encyclopedia, The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopzedic Dictionary 


is now offered all readers of this paper at the rate of 7 cents per day, in monthly payments of @% each, 
until the sum of @16 is paid. This is but little more than one-third the regular price. 
This greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 
Dr. Robt. Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Professors Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 
assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of k nowledge. 
Don’t forget 


EXEEEEE” Es 
ey, fer holds good 
~ee eS only until 
Christmas Eve, 

at which time 
the price will be 
advanced to $42 
to $70 per set, 
and absolutely 
no deviation 
from these 
prices willbe 
made, It isnot 
for sale in book- 
stores, and cam 
only be obtain+ 
ed f “US OF 


our authorized 
The above isan exact reproductionof THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY, Four . ’ 
massive volumes in a handsome case of polished wood, Weight about 40 pounds, representatives 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce this Magnificent Self-Educator 


tia P Dictionary of the Bagiich language. Every word ts exhaustively, tréated.as to 
its origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. » 4 

It is a The ineyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoblogy, geology, art, music, 
agriculture, physics, YY ilosophy, mechanics, history. mythology, biblical apne etc. 

isa’ pert Library Book, Ding emereret J bound, printed from new plates, in large; clear type, 
on heavy white paper, and illustrated with thousands for this work. 

It is better than all other dictionaries, because the latest edition of Worcester contains but 116000 
words and 2,126 pages; the latest Webster contains but 140,000 words and 2,011 pages ; the Standard-con q 
but a little over 200,000 words and 2,318 pages ; and even The Century contains but 225,000 words, andselis 
$60 to $100. Encyclopedias of various kinds sell for eee todas. This great ENC YCLOP ZDIC DI ONs 
ARY, con‘aining 5,357 pages, over 3,000 illustrations, bound in four handsome volumes, has over 250,008 
words, 50,000 encyclopedic subjects, and is the accepted authority of the English language. " 


Nine Opinions—Thousands More Equally Good 


The Encyclopeedic Dictionaries ordered for use in 
the public schools are giving excellent satisfaction. of reference, There is no other work of many times 
After an exhaustive examination of all the leading its size and cost that can for a moment conipare with 
cromquaare, yours — seener = preference to an it. Rev, 8. W. Miller, D.D., Saltsburg, Pa. 
other. 8 an unabridged dictionary, your wor . . . are 
leaves nothing to be desired; and the profusion of ant Js ne oven oe Crery weatons ane home 
encyclupedic matter, terse, yet comprehensive, cover- 7 Pp eed 7 whee 3 
ing thousands of important topics, Saves many a long rhe Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictiona: 
search through the more cumbersome encyclopedias, War Which may involve the Century, the Standard, 
—Elmer E. Lacey. Chairman Course of Study Com., 0d the International.—_New York World. 

It forms a perfect treasury of knowl , and serves 


St. Louis Board of Education. 
{ have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and the purposes of an encyclopedia as well as a diction- 
ary. Scod five more sets,—_Rev. George ter- 


for enc aoe? have the Britannica and Apple- ¢ i 

ton’s. The Encyclopedic Dictionary isa magnificent #0m, D.D., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 
substitute for all of them.—J. HM. Atwood, Exsq., 
Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Serves the paspese ofa complete reference library. 
—Christian Herald, New York. 
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of new pictures made cially 


It is the greatest time-saver among all my books 


A marvel of condensation—a boon to every student. 
—Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D., LL.D.,, Boston. 

Extensive in information, unimpeachable in acew 
racy.—Puablie Ledger, Philadelphia. ° 


Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within ten days 
HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK.—Send #2 by post-office order. express order, or check, and 
the entire four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $2, in the same manner, 
until the sum of $16 is paid. Understand, the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the first $2 is paid; thus 


you have the use of them while paying the balance at the rate of 7 cents per day. A)! freight or express 
| . } charges must be paid by purchaser. 


» 
Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





| December Number 


The Superintendent 
and Teacher 


Will be one of especial value. It will contain leading 
articles on subjects of interest to workers in all 


a 
* 
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Great in the sight of the lord 
Many shall he turn tothe lord 


grades. The departmentsare always ; 
fullof helpful suggest 
7_= 


A copy free, if you wish it 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 


‘GENUINE OXFORD" TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and IUustrations. 
The Most Complete Bibi 
Coaspltation of the Nines y 
ith Century. 
Containing many new featares 








The Westrflinster 


with Sabbath-School Blackboard 
a Manual 


The Superintendent’s Assistant 
Price, 75 cents a quarter ; $3 a year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
a separate sheet for each Sunday. Send for a sample 


sheet to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 








4 Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board 1334 mut Street 
of Publication and Philadeiphie, Pa. 


not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 te 
$20.00. Aevil for Catalog. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 Enst 17th St..N.¥; 








Sabbath-School Work. 


Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete dat, 
AGENTS may deduct 10 per cent, and send $14.40, his allowance is practically the cost of keeping | 
| WANTED | the account if purchased on easy terms. We refer to any commercial agency, or af 
Poke od _| bank in Philadelphia. Address, (Mention this paper.) 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, November 23, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


‘The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. , 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sanday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


One Copy, ONE YeEal..............sesssvcccreesssssssesseeeee $1.50 
Oue copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


pay school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

e to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although tn cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school pet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to k- 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 

packages may be divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free coples for poqrage clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the pockase. 

itions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as or ginally ordered, and the rate to be 
ip Fs rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
' 8 that are open during only a portion of the 
time @ papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year,can have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
one per week for the unexpired time of the subscri: 

m, when it has over six months to run, When it 


has but als months or less to run, the cost to change 


is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 
a club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 


cop , as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
ee 


» Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses shouid include 
both county and state. 
Ifa club subscription is renewed by 

son sane the one who sent the previous subscript 
such n 


formed last ye 


ar by 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by ppecial request. The 
pore for a club will invariably be discontinued 
HY he expiration ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore 


be made early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to onsite 


all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To amare an missionaries, 
foF one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in 
& package {© one address, whichever may be preferred 


by the subseribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pa = mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Eabecri ra. . 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O, Box 1550. 
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THE SUN 


DAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as 





some other - 
on 





will obiige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
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REPON 


THE IDEAL 
INTER-LINING 














Every Costume , 


demands the winsome style uired 
by the use of SPONGE C iN. 


It’s Light, Stiff, 
Uncrushable, 


Waterproofed and Linen interior so 
interwoven that it can’t pull out of 
shape. Ladies are all bound to have 
** Red Selvedge’’ Sponge Crépon— 
comes in White, Slate, Cream and 


Fast Black. 


See that 


“Red Selvedge.” 
6A inches wide. 


Write for illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘France—the 
Mother of Fashions’’ 

and Free Samples of 

Colors, and judge 
for yourself. 


Sell It. 


} F GS 
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GILBERT MFG. COMPANY 


DEPT. A 


514, 516 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
SOLE AGENTS 


SPONGE CLOTH MFG: 
»-MAKER 5 , P.0.BOX A 





LOCKPORT, N.Y. _%) 
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No time lost with 
& WHITMAN’S 
} INSTANTANEOUS 
§ CHOCOLATE. 


lelalale 


+ a's ale eles 
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" BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





AMERICAN 
' Fire Insurance Compa 


’ 
Hos. 306 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Y A ervarenteed income for life, 
IF YOU WANT Perfected A wr Ronds 
meet the want perfectly. Investigate. Addregs. stat. 
ing age, B. G. CaaPENTEcn, 266 Broadway, New York, 





FOR GENERAL 
BLA@CKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A 






None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the Nome Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


SUN PASTE 





"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
“ Props.Canton.Mass..USA.— 





IE 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
For sale by all Grocers. 
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BUREAU and WASHSTAND 


SCARFS 


Made in Swit- 
zerland, hand- 


somely em- 





quality and ex- 
ceedingly dura- 
ble. It will 
stand the sever- 
est test of the 
laundry. 
BUREAU SCARFS STAND SCARFS 

—17x72 inches— —17x52 inches— 
at the remarkably low price of 


$4.00 per set 
Postage prepaid 
Just the thing for Christmas gifts. 
~~ 
PILLOW SHAMS—of the same material, 
and embroidered in designs to match the scarfs, 
at $3.50 per pair, postage prepaid. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF DESIRED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods. PHILADELPHIA 


CO EO OE aD 





depends upon the strength of its back, 
not of the web. The can’t-wear-out 
“Grip Back” is what gives such long life 
to the Harris Wire Buckle Suspenders. 
They also have the neatest, strongest, 
smoothest and handiest buckle in. the 
world (made of wire). If not at your 
3 
2 
+4 


farsa eos ro for @ sample 


pair. Made r the 

A book that tells all about them and aE 
fine silk wateh fob with a warranted 

gold plated buckle, mailed for 10 cents. es 
WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 











After the beady, 
sparkling draught, 
'—who wants the 
dregs? — The DE- 
LONG Patent Hook 
and Eye is the 
original. 


\ hump? 


yp 
Philadelphia. 


Free Hooks 
And Eyes 


Send your address on a postal for a 
free samp!s card of Singer Hooks and 
Eyes— THE HOOK THAT'S FLAT. 


Singer Safety Hook and Eye Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For Waists, Sleeves 
nstractions 
and Skirts i 
1) at our Parlors: 883 Broadway, New 
ork: 1% Wabash Avenve, Chicago; 
#9 West St., Boston; 1118 Chestnut dt. 
Philadelphia, Send 6 cts. for 12-yard 
sample tt Rone, 


WARREN PEATHERBONE CO. 
THREE OaK3, MICH, 






































is what you ask for—not ad- 
vice. Tell the salesman so the 
next time he says that some 
other binding is “just as good 
as the ‘‘S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send ‘or samples, showing labels and materials, 










to the S.H. & M, Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City 
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The “ LINENE” are the best and most econom 
collars and cuffs worn ; 
both sides finished alike, being re reversible, one 
collar is house’ ~& two of any eae 

Y look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
iy of cuffs for twenty-five ve conta. 

ar and pair of cuffs by mail six 
34 st A; and size. A: scree, 
BLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin 8. New York. 24 Exchange PL, Boston. 
Parker Pa: 


the Roatage ¢ on Jy Arctic Bock 
women, and children. ed by 
sand nurses for house et ee 


sock for 


collars: ~ ave 
A sample coll 
cents. 












DEAL SPRI NG@ BEDS. Our booklet,“ Wide- 

e Facts about Sieep,”illustrating and describ- 

ing abe together with an Fenty me poses map 7 
your state, sent on receipt of three two-cent stam 
Foster Bros. Mra. Co., 13 Olay 8t., Utica, N. 


O’NEILLS. 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Stre 
Largestim 
etc... tothe 








New York. 
rtersand dealersin Dry Goods, M iliinery, 
nited tates, Send for samplesand prices, 


y ‘Educational 











He who tries to ras law 
without a gave ign ss dare? 
tor is gropi 
light as to w at 1 Tt 7 aes oa 
in what order, and he needs explane- 
tions and heips with each boo A 
capable guide is one who is compe- 
tent as ap instructor, Many men 
know the law but are not good teach- 
ers. Through this school you can 
et an education in the law without 
eaving your home or business, under 
the direction of competent instrac- 
tors who are making it their business| 
students in home study. 
he course is systematic, the text- 
ow Sage standard, the methods ap- 
ove 
usiness. Also Preparatory 
You can begin at aay time. 
low. Postal brin ant catalo se 
and a unique boo testimon 
from students. 


‘THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF Law, 
Department L, Detroit, Michigas. 


be 
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CHAUTAUQUA L 
(Literary 4 Reading Circle S 


Scientific) 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 
A systematic course in American politics, in. 
dustry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory readi 
by a well- dehaul coupes lor the coming winter ? 
Chautauqua offers a practical, comprehensive 
plan. 

John H. Vincent, Dept. 29, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Do not Stammer 


Edwin 8. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s 
specialists, has probably made more wonder 
ful cures than any living practitioner, 

’ Endorsed by Bishdp Cyrus D. Foss, Phila, 
Pa.; Prof. H.C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., and Prof, 
Harrison Allen, M.D 0 niv ersity of Pa.; can 

al o refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of ‘The Sunday Schoo! Times. 

Bend for -page oe — to the Purza- 
DELPHIA INSTITUTE, cal ) wager 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. i etetablishs 

EDWIN 8. caeron, 











-keepi pepmanani 
eM fortes. mo namahip, 
nd, etc eng eee A 


Principal and Founder. 
HOME sTuay low rates. weet: Bos 


10c. BRYART TTOR, 10 « ‘ollege Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. 


RQOUszON. Only the » best In-truction is far- 
E n V4 The Nationa! School of “locntion and 


le Building, Philadelphia. 





mical | 
by 4, ng & made of fine cluth, 
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Autoharp 
Christmas. 


has come the 
ristmas. And 
has been found 
ted to all grades of musical taste 
roficiency. Any one can play the 
pular music of the day, sacred or secular, 
cimost at sight. 
Our popular Style 2% is pictured here. ve 
strings and five bars, produ = 
following five chords: C, F and B b ajor, 
and C and G Seventh. Its ap ance is 
handsome. 18% inches long, 10 inches wide. 
Instruction book containing 22 pieces of 
music; music rack, pick, spiral pick and 
tuning key with each style2%. Price, $5.00. 


Money must be sent with Order. 


From all over the count 
demand for Autoharps for 
no wonder, for the Autoharp 
to be ada 
pe 






“Wxpress prepaid to any Express Office in U. S. 
Catalogue (beautifully illustrated) sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, 117 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











No, 2%. 


$5.00 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitay 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





Porous 
Plaster 
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Church Furnishings . 





An Opportunity 
for Young Men, 


In thousands of towns in the U. S. 
there are openings for yourfg.men to do 
an excellent business with a good Magic 
Lantern. Exhibitions can be arranged 
for churches, Y. M. C. A.'s, sunday 
schools, lodges, and Christian Endeavor 
and other societies. Many young mez 
pay their way through college by this 
means. It is an education in itself. 


Outfits fro: Sf° upwards, and 100,000 slides to rent 
on -,' terms. ge illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 
Other literature free. Address 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


acttneee St. CH1caao: 106 La Salle 8 
Hennepin Ave. Oto TTANOOG. oa 708 Market 8 > 
en le 
Hse. gs PORTLAND : 


$97 to $1400 
Organs efapeed to - oo POberen: 


- 
and Home. Write fot for 
See latest styles. 


} finer no. 












at 





Caraioout oho 


GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 
HOLY LAND, EGYPT, the NILE 


Independent tickets everywhere 
Parties under experienced escort leave New 















rrr TT Te TP 


York Jan. 22, Feb. 12, Feb. 19, March 7, for 
Italy t and the Orient. ONLY HIGH- 
CLASS AME Fares range m 


ot. 125. Detailed, iNustrated itineraries post 


NILE STEAMERS... 


of the Thewfikteh Nile 8. 8. Co. weskiy; $171.50 
ny 4 first-class coueees steamer ; 17-day tours, 
a te parties. Ht. “Gaz “cone La 
riva’ A 
. 113 Broadway, New York. 


} 


Official agents for all trunk lines. 
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LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 

A Moravian ont it Ly . cae young women. 
Founded 174. © minutes m Lancaster, and one 
| Soniye ORANG m SHEL TE, Bi, Principal 


Beek ee"! StammererS ! imate as 


St., Boe 
Teachers eae * Lol. spchers: 8 Doreen, : 

















Church and Lodge | 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 

Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 


Catalogs sent. 


¢A¢A.B.&E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780, 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bend 5o. om P for new 100-page 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN. successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


THE, GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


GAS, OR EL 
I. P. FRUINK,S51 Pearle. New York, Us. A. 


= AUR 


Buckeye Bell | Found 
Bs iscary fe, cual al ‘sic ine 


ty ‘supplied free 


















Mid-winter ‘2. 





Stamped Steel Ceilings — 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


‘ELS. NORTHROP, 47 Pose St., N. Y. 


“AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 


wR. wy EF... 1 cae coms, 9R0F-08 6 


) canvassing for 

oR JOURNEY AROUND ve Clarke 
Rev y. Francis 

0 cently cm 


sah gutatelomnent one ae 
has cold S60, anvther BOM, ond ‘others trom 

to 1 copies a month: all are money, 8000 
ite wanted. Now is the time to wor ie Ge behdare 


no hindrance, for we Pay Freight, Gi 

Y* + Pree Ow fit, Extr of a diem Dchotes Ter- 

ite for terms an imen (free) to 
D. Sigranatar: Sea Conn. 
AGENTS make big wages. give big value for the 
getting subscribers for The 
Treasury fame ime. an illustrated Christian 
monthly, with our Combination Offers of Standard 
Books, Mother, Home, and Heaven, Curiosities of the 
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A warm shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap clears the scalp and hair of crusts; 
scales, and dandruff, allays itching, 
soothes irritation, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots, thus 
producing luxuriant hair, with a clean, 
wholesome scalp. 


Sold throughout the world. 
Cures. Corp., Sole Pr 


PoTTER Drve & 
rops., Boston, U.5. A. 


For the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE: 


for SUNDAY, CHRISTMAS, and JUNIOF 
Work ; 88 blocks. Teaches the Tem 
Commandments and books of the 
Bible in order. Mep o of Palestine on 
reverse side. Folder of 40 Bible 
vestions, answers, and references. 
dent » prep eid. a ois single Sider. 5 cts. 
, Endorsed ishop J. Vincent, 
* andothers. "t, coute Gaal Address, 
with stamp, a4; CHAMBERLAIN 
Co., Galesburg, I 1, _ Mention paper, 

















HOLIDAY GATALOGU on epplication, 
BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, MUSIC, &c, 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 2 Union, §. ¥. 











MAMMOTH XMAS CATALOG 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
XMAS TREE ORNAMENTS, GAMES) BOOKS, 
BOOK LETS, CARDS, CANDY-BOXES, Prec. 


Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, 7. Y. 


THE HOME GUARD 


..A high-grade TEMPERANCE 5, 8S, fess 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 
Only 25 cents a yearinciubs. Sample copy free. 














BONE GUARD Publishiag Co., Providence, R. L 
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Yemnearaid 
have pt and 
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easy by 
hed — | gues printed 
maker KELS Y & Go. xin eee fr | Re. 


When You Get Married: 


Let us furnish your Weppine INVITATIONS, Beg | 


styles. 50 for $3; 100, $4.50. Express p pre TuL 
samples. FRANKLIN PRINTING Co. valsville, Kae 
WINNER at the te 


CAMERAS 3% price, send for spon 


etc., OF sam - a ture 4 cents, Y 


CAMERA , 8 Main Street, hicks 


The Chill 


is taken off the room by a 
PURITAN OIL 
HEATER 


(No. 44 only $6, 
reight paid) 


m, matter how well 
our house may be 


ted, there are times 
when this handy little 
stove will be a comfort 
—Can be carried any- 


where—starts in a 
moment—No odor, no 
smoke, dust or dirt— 
Costs only sc. a day 
to run and will heat 
Ss hae ary —; 
oO" ’ it 
doesn't oult. al- 
so by dealers. Book- 
let of larger end 
emaller sizes free. 


Cleveland Foundry Co., 


&2 Piatt St. Cleveland, 0. 





MEN,OR Can Make $40 a Week 





Bible, and others.at com Write for terms: sample, 
10cents. §. B. TREAT. Publisher, New York. 


AGENT te snpnly the demend for “ Conm- 


PEN DI.” the greates' seller on A refere: ce book 
Agent’« outfits free, Poatace, Ween’ 
Bislx Hoves. & N. ith Si rvet. Ih ledelphia. Pa. 


We are running day and night 


| new child's Bibi-, “ 


from now till after Christmas, taking orders for the 
Sacred Picturesand The r Teach- 
" 400 beantiful engra vines, 20 pagesof ¢iLoolored 
plates. 8 al holiday inducements. Exclusive ter- 
rhorr. wks oncredit. FPreiehtap '4. Gold watch 
premionms. A postal card will secure an ali 

na, FP ice of book. @.%. posta-e poll. Address 


| Keveronse Pus. Co., &h and Locust Sts. Pilla, PL 
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. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor. 











Beautifully P Printed i D Melee Colors! °°: 


There is only one Paper in all the World Edited by DR. TALMAGE, and that is THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. It is 
the Brightest, the Best, the Most Attractive, the Most Interesting Weekly Paper in Existence. Radiant with weed TIRUL 






7 LDetcax Tata age Once Admitted, 


EDITOR. 


them to cease, for THE CHRISTIAN HERALD grows on Acquaintance, and the more you see it, the better you will like it. 





COLORS, it Sparkles like a Cluster of Precious Gems, Adorning and Cheering 
every Home it enters. Rich and Poor, High and Low, Great and Small, Old and 
Young Welcome it as a Friend, and Delight in its Weekly Visits. “THE CHRIS- 
} TIAN HERALD Fairly Bubbles Over with Good Things, so abundant are 
its Literary and Musical, and Artistic Attractions, while its Matchless 
COLORED PICTURES Excite the Admiration and Wonderment of all 
who see them. Never was a Paper Published more Pure, more Elevating, : 
more Interesting, more Attractive, more Captivating, more Charming. ‘ 
re, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Paper for “7 a 
It is knocking at your Door for Admission. Bid it Enter. «™ in 

it will soon make Friends and endear itself to the Hearts of & 
Invite its Weekly Visits, and you will never, never wish 


Ther 
YOUR 


ome. 


all who read it. 
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MUSICAL EDITOR. 


THE 


¥ 


BOOK OF PSALMS. 





PSALM 1. | PSALM 1. 
Happiness of the godty, misery of the wicked. | 1 Ore ‘, it, 
] LESSED @is the man that walketh fe fad 
not in the counsel of the ' ungodly, “> 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 1 Tim 4 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful. b 
2 But his delight is in the law of the] 2 Tim. 3,19 
LorD; and in his law doth he meditate} 
day and night. B. C. 1047. 
8 And he shall be like a tree planted by} Psatm 2. 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth}! Or, tumwi- 
his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall) “™“*,, 
not *wither; and whatsoever he doeth| Acts4, 9 
shall > prosper. 2 meditate. 
4 The ungodly are not so: but are like|* Jehe fa 
the chaff which the wind driveth away. {5 tu. 19,14 
5 Therefore the ungodly shall not stand|. Ps. 11,4 
in the judgment, nor sinners in the con-'s Or, trouble. 
gregation of the righteous. 4 anointed. 
6 For «the Lorp knoweth the way of Se bat pen 
the righteous: but the way of the un-| {iiinu. ~v 


- 38, 3 





godly shall perish. 6 On, for « 
PSALM 2. a ”% ” 


1 Kingdom vw Christ; 10 kings and judges ez- 


horted to accept of it. Heb. 6, § 








| f Mat. a1, oot 


ple *imagine a vain thing? rg 


2 The kings of the earth set themselves, a2. 5, 
and the rulers take counsel together, |, Jer. 17, 


Dan. 7, 13,14 
\ HY do the heathen ' rage, and the} * John 17,4, 5 


bn is kindled but a little. 
jthey that put their trust in him, 


iain the LorpD, and against his 
anointed, saying, 
a. | 8 Let bus break their bands asunder, 
jand cast away their cords from us. 
ay 4 He cthat sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh: the Lord shall have them in de- 
|rision. 

5 Then shall he speak unto them in his 


- |wrath, and *vex them in his sore dis- 


|pleasure. 

6 Yet have I ‘set my king 5upon my 
ay hill of Zi’dn. 

7 I will declare *the decree: the Lonp 
hath said unto me, ¢Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee. 

8 Ask ¢of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the eartb for thy pos- 
session. 

9 Thou shalt break them with a rod of 
iron ; thou shalt dash them in pieces like 
a potter’ 8 vessel. 

10 Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: 
ibe instructed, ye judges of the earth. 

11 Serve the Lorp with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling. 

12 Kiss 9 the Son, lest he be angry, and 
lye. perish from the way, when his wrath 
Blessed 4gre all 








EXACT SIZE OF ‘TYPE, AND _ DIVINITY CIRCUIT BINDING. 
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STAFF CONTRIBUTOR. 


Our New “1896’ Teachers’ Bible FREE 


The ose Surprise of all is the MARVELOUS SELF-PRONOUNCING TEACHERS’ BIBLE, which we send FREE 


with. THE. HERALD 
for One Year—52 Times—for ONLY 
$2. This Large MINION Teachers’ 
Bible is the BEST BIBLE Published 


since the Invention of Printing. It. 


is Printed from NEW TYPE. It has 
ALL the. HELPS; Measures OPEN 
9 x 13 INCHES, and all the Chapter 
Numbers are in PLAIN FIGURES. 
It has New Maps, and is SELF-PRO- 
NOUNCING, so that.anybody who 
uses it can read all or any of the HARD 
NAMES in the Bible AT SIGHT. 


«+e Large Types 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES FREE! 


Its Extensive Concordance, Subject 
Index, Gazetteer, and Dictionary are 
all under ONE ALPHABETICAL 
Arrangement. No others Helps are 
thus Conveniently Arranged. 








The Finest Christmas Present in All the World! 


If you want both the Best, the Most Beautiful; and Most Durable Bible, send $3, and with THE CHRIS- 


the publishers wil i oetund ue 


Don’t keep it if it is not 


You take no risk whatever. 


.ubseribe:s any money thet they lose thereby. 


TIAN HERALD for a Full Year—52 Times—we will send this same Bible, with RED UNDER GOLD 
Edges, SILK SEWED and LEATHER LINED to Edges, usually sold at $5. Don’t wait until it is too Late. 

If you are not fully satisfied in every respect, we will immediately Refund your Money. 
we always send our Premiums securely packed, all Charges 
, Prepaid. Send for it and look at it. 
better than our description of it. 


The Sunday Schooi Times intends to admit only acumen — that are tru 


Remember 


The Christian Herald, 


160 to 170 Bible Pam tt New York City. 


Shonld, however, an advertisement of @ party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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